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"Town & COUNTRY reflects the activities of society completely and authoritatively because it has 
been engaged in the enterprise for more than fifty years. Its calendar of social events: dances, 
theatre, parties, smart events in sports, engagements, marriages, are the intimate, authentic record 
of the Social Register life of America . . . TOWN & COUNTRY is world-conscious both as to 
text and illustration. It is the accepted reporter for the ultra-fashionable-minded portion of hu- 


manity known as society . . . The discriminating advertiser who seeks to bridge the gap 
between his merchandise and a genuinely interested class patronage finds TOWN & COUNTRY 


pre-eminently the line of least resistanee. It may be charae- 








terized as a true “elass” market, in that the advertiser is 
assured that no part of his sales appeal will meet lack of 
understanding, interest, response, and in that fresh buying 
impulses are continuously created by the contents of the 


magazine itself. 
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With the relern to geactous dining 








We’ve gone to the greatest authorities in 
































the world to gather together all the cus- 
toms and conventions that America has 
forgotten . . . on the proper service of bev- 





erages. We’ve conversed with the wine 
stewards on great transatlantic liners, talked with famous 
maitres d’hotes of the good old days, interviewed connois- 
seurs with an international reputation. 


There is good reason for those traditions 
which surround wine (aside from the fact 








aa ™ that they are pleasant gestures). The size 
If your choice of wine for dinner is a white Burgundy (say Chablis) : : , 
and ared Burgundy, you'll serve them both in claret glasses. The water and shape of a glass in which a particular 
PS, goblet matches in design. The crystal pattern shown is Waterwitch. : ‘ ; 
type of wine is served .. . the point in the meal... the menu 
“él ...all enhance the excellence of the wine, as well as your 
s pleasure in it. 
& 
to ‘ 9 ° ee 
We’ve put the facts in a booklet, “Notes 
u- for an Epicure.” Famous for fine crystal 
for a hundred years before prohibition. . . 
ap during all that time when epicurean din- 
LY ners were served at proud and famous 
tables set with Libbey Stemware . . . we 
C= felt it our responsibility and our pleasure 
to compile these addenda to good living and gracious dining. 
iis 





Notes for an Epicure, a handbook on the 


If you’re serving Claret and a sweet Sauternes, these are the glasses 


of you'll serve them in. Left to right: water goblet, 4-ounce claret glass, traditions and service of wine and other bev- 
2-ounce dessert wine glass, The pattern is Caprice. 


erages, is on the counters of the glass sections 
ng of department stores all over the country, and 


aa is yours for the asking. Or you may write to 





us for your copy, enclosing ten cents. Write 
to Libbey Studios, a division of The Libbey Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. We comply with the N. R. A. 





The correct glasses for water, Champagne, and Claret. The pattern 


of the crystal is Malmaison. MAKERS OF FINE 
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HESE two raffia dolls in Dutch 
| ett seen at the shop of Carol 

Stupell, 443 Madison Avenue, are 
two members of a very large inter- 
national family of straw figures. These 
dolls, whose life is one of ease as they 
are intended solely for ornamental pur- 
poses, come in miniature proportions, 
measuring about three inches in height. 
They make excellent favors for chil- 
dren’s parties or they may be simply 
used as gay bits of color for the table. 
The dolls also come in larger sizes and 
are fun to use in the sun parlor or on 
the porch as an amusing note of decora- 
tion. The small ones are priced at $1.50 
each. 


Now THAT Goop wines are back again 
we hear much discussion about the 
status of the cocktail. To show that we 
remain neutral and are still certain that 
there will be uses for the cherry and 
olive, we present below the small round 
box with the dodo bird on the top for 
a handle and toothpick holder com- 
bined. The china box is bright red; the 
bird, with a touch of black and white 
to give it dash, is red also. Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street, is responsible for this importa- 





tion, which hails from France, and also 
for the small lobster-shaped dish in the 
same photograph. (Or is it a crab, or a 
turtle, or perhaps a cautious combination 
of all three?) This latter is one of 
the neatest dishes imaginable for serv- 
ing melted butter, the essential accom- 
paniment of the ever-popular broiled 
lobster. Price for the box, $6.50, and 
for the butter dish, $12.50 a dozen, ex- 
press collect. 


BapuE, Inc., 15 East Forty-eighth 
Street, is showing the two tdle flower 
pot holders or urns illustrated above. 
These are pure white (they come in a 
variety of colors, too) and are quite the 
daintiest metal ones we have seen this 
year. Present one or a pair of these to 
your garden fancier friend for a choice 
potted plant and your reputation as a 
successful giver of gifts is made. It is 
made, that is, unless you keep the 
holders yourself after all. The cut- 
out lace work band around the rim 
makes the urn smart enough to appear 
in formal gatherings, particularly in 
company with Victoriana. The container 
measures 5% inches in diameter and 
5% inches in height. Price, $3.50 each, 
express collect. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 


BookK-ENDS, TO OUR surprise, are doing 
double duty these days. Note the pair 
below, termed the “Shadow Box Book- 
Ends,” from Pitt Petri, New Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue at Fiftieth 
Street. Not content with being mere 
props for books, they play a new role, 
a bit less sedate, perhaps, but none the 
less practical, as holders for potted 
plants. This idea appealed to us be- 
cause they are excellent for use on a 
small table where there is rarely suf- 
ficient room for plants and books too. 
The racks are made of wood painted in 
antique white and trimmed in gold, or 
in French blue with gold trim. They 
come also in rose pink and gold. Un- 
like most book-ends they are tall 
enough to hold large books. They will 
not hold large plants, but small ones 
will really grow according to schedule. 
Price, $12 a pair, express collect. 


WITNESS AN INNOVATION in cigarette 
holders at the top of the page to the 
right. This one comes from Mark Cross 
Co., 404 Fifth Avenue, and you will 
find it exceptionally convenient for 
passing cigarettes around the room or 
at the table. It has two grooved sections 
to keep twenty cigarettes in upright po- 








sition—the grooves, by the way, are suf- 
ficiently deep to hold the cigarettes 
securely in place. The handle, large 
enough to fit a man-size hand, is an- 
other good point in favor of these 
holders, which would be decorative on 
the table as an adjunct to the center- 
piece. The one illustrated is chromium; 
it can also be bought in green and 
gold. Price, $5. 


Now THAT so much importance is at- 
tached to the little things in decoration 
waste paper baskets, along with all 
other accessories for the house, are de- 
signed to key in with the various styles. 
Glance at the two shown below from 
Daniel Watson Studio, 310 East Thirty- 
first Street, and see how smart this 
useful object has come to be. The mod- 
ern one is made of white and black 
Java leather trimmed with a broad band 
of silver edged in black. The other 
basket, decidedly feminine in its ap- 
peal, is covered with powder blue metal- 
lic-plated paper that has a_ lovely 
lustrous sheen. Two rows of silky white 
moss fringe trim the top of the basket, 
which rather leans to the Victorian. 
Both baskets are hand-made. The 
Daniel Watson Studio will execute spe- 
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cial designs for you in waste baskets 
and boxes. The baskets illustrated here, 
by the way, have cigarette, match and 
dresser boxes to match. Price, black 
and white basket, $10; the other, $9, 
express collect. 


NoTHING COULD BE more charming than 
the lovely Japanese prints illustrated 
above from Yamanaka & Company, 680 
Fifth Avenue. If you are looking for a 
way to spend your Christmas money 
here is an investment worth making— 
one that will give lasting satisfaction 
and pleasure too. These original prints 
by Goyo Hashiguchi are hand-colored. 
It is hard to describe their real charm. 
The colors, soft and beautiful, are 
subtly blended in the fashion so char- 
acteristic of the Orient’s skilled work- 
manship. The frames, entirely in keeping 
with the prints, are especially suitable. 
The mats are made of natural-color 
pongee; the narrow frames are finished 
in silver. The pictures measure 21% 
inches by 28 inches; price, $150 each, 
express collect. And before we drop the 
subject of Yamanaka, it is probably un- 
necessary to say that prints are not all 
they display to tempt you into spending 
money pleasantly. 


HERE Is A brand new idea: lamp, ink- 
well, pen, holder and writing pad, il- 
lustrated below, all assembled in a 
compact unit. Think of the convenience 
of having everything in place at one 
time, a rather novel experience in most 


households, it is safe to wager. This 
combination lamp and pad _arrange- 
ment comes from B. Altman & Com- 
pany, Fifth Avenue at Thirty-fourth 
Street, and is, of course, ideal for the 
writing desk. It is not without merit, 
however, on the telephone table, where 
it saves scrambling for pad and pencil 
in jotting down hurriedly a message or 
telephone number. The base of the 
lamp and the holder for the pad are 
made of hard rubber; the shade is of 
plain white parchment. The whole 
strikes a refreshingly simple note and is 
far less complicated than so many af- 
fairs of similar versatility. Price for 
lamp complete, $4.50, express collect. 


MotTTaHEDEH & Sons, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, located in one of those 
interesting new shops at Radio City 
(which, by the way, are well worth 
visiting), offers this delightfully differ- 
ent version of a pewter teapot in the 
guise of a fish. It is Chinese in its 
origin. We are not prepared to say to 
what species it belongs, however, since 
our knowledge of vertebrate fauna, 
particularly the Chinese species, is en- 
tirely too sketchy for elaboration. As a 
teapot it is without doubt most original, 
but aside from its tea-brewing possi- 
bilities it is ideal for ornamental pur- 
poses. We discovered it first as one of 
a pair standing on top of a stately old 
chest. It did not take much stretch of 
the imagination to visualize them in 
other decorative roles, flanking each 
side of the mantel or gracing a cabinet 
shelf. Having expatiated at length upon 


the virtues of this modern Chinese tea- 
pot, we are almost forgetting to tell 
you that this shop specializes in rare 
Persian things, both old and new. Here 
Persian wares are shown interestingly 
grouped with French, English and 
American furniture to prove their adapt- 
ability to different styles. The price of 
the teapot is $10, express collect. 


IN THE WINTER when there is no open 
season for flowers, artificial plants and 
flowers come into their own again. 
Margaret H. Barrett, 135 East Fiftieth 
Street, is responsible for the copper 
plant, just below, a reduced version 
of the cologium, or, as it is more com- 
monly known, elephant ears. Both the 
pots and the leaves with stems that 
bend readily are made of bright shiny 
copper. The size of the ensemble 
(which is made to order) makes it suit- 
able as an ornament for a small occa- 
sional table. It is priced at $5, express 
collect. 


IN THE SAME breath, in center, we are 
showing two other new ideas in arti- 
ficial flowers. Those resembling the 
African daisy are made of natural- 
colored cork; the leaves are of thin 
wood veneer. The second vase is filled 
with pheasant feather flowers. These 
are as smart as any artificial varieties 
you will find this season and have an 
intrinsic decorative value of their own. 
Price for cork flowers, $15 a dozen. The 
feather flowers are $1.75 a spray. 



























































Braided leather base 
beige net shade 


82 7) eomplete 


Metal bookends 
8G5° a pair 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


485 MADISON AVENUE N€W YORK 








STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


5 FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL & 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period andmodern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Pere 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 
Home Study Course 
starts at once Send for Catalog 19 J 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 5th + Sendfor Catalog 19R 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
$78 Madison Avenue, New York City 














here IN 


THESE PAGES ... 


you will find many a smart 
suggestion in answer to that 
urge to rejuvenate the house 
with something new. And, 
just in case you have some 
particular and knotty decora- 
tive problem on hand, con- 
sider this a sincere invitation 
to call on HOME & FIELD 
for helpful advice, whenever 
and as often as you like. 
Your inquiry will 
prompt and courteous atten- 


receive 


tion. 
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South Pole Expedition 
after one month at sea. All 
dogs doing fine! Even the terrific heat 
of the Tropics couldn’t upset them. 
That’s a credit to Purina Dog Chow. It’s 
been their complete ration since the start 
of the trip. 


Read Byrd's iia Story 
FREE — 16-page booklet telling about 
the strange and daring life that Byrd ana 
his men and 153 husky dogs will lead 
in South Pole Regions. Illustrated with 
actual Antarctic photographs. Just seno 
coupon. 





PRR en civsnensccneneedeencees ccccecs 
PT ee er ee eccccce 
No. of Dogs.......+ See ee soe 


PURINA MILLS 
976Q Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 652 

on the practical re- 

moval of worms in 

Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 













4 WORM 
% £ CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Larg oun worms and Hookworms 


The safe, give worm. treat t. 
Dependable. For free booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-51-A AnimalIndustry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 











It’s Fun to 
Pluck, Strip 
and Trim 





Your Own 
Dog 
& 
DUPLEX 
DOG 
DRESSER 
ze — — - e i e 
and pluc cks 
— any dog. Will 
not gouge the coat. Gives smooth, even 
finish. Complete with 6 blades in leather 
sheath. 


Extra blades, 5 in pkg., 50c. 


TRIMMING CHART 


A necessity for the amateur. Complete $4.00 
instructions on care of the coat of 15 popu- 
lar breeds, Fully illustrated. Handsomely 


bound. 
THE DOG LIBRARY 


4 complete volumes on breed ae 
how to buy, raise and care for any Cc 
A boon to every dog owner. 


DOGS, 


T THE Progressive Dog Club’s 
A show recently held at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York, the 
exhibition was confined to what are 
known as toy dogs, or dogs mostly re- 
garded as ladies’ pets. In every age it 
has been the custom for women to cul- 
tivate small dogs suitable for the 
boudoir, the carriage or as constant 
daytime companions. The women of an- 
cient Greece, in order to keep their 
Maltese dogs small, not only dosed 
them with a liquor similar to the gin of 
our own times, but kept them in can- 
isters or containers that were calculated 
to stop growth. The Mexicans of today 
are said to keep their Chihuahua dogs 
the littlest in the world by a special 
drink, but allow them full freedom of 
action. The “sleeve dogs” of China were 
and are just what their breed name 
suggests: Pekingese spaniels small 
enough to be carried in the capacious 
sleeve folds of the kimono. Pet or dim- 
inutive dogs may likewise be produced 
by a process of in-breeding. King 
Charles and Blenheim spaniels in the 
seventeenth century and later were 
sporting spaniels—much larger dogs 
than they are at this moment or were 
even in early Victorian days. Pugs have 
remained about the same size as when 
they first were known as Dutch pugs. 
These arrived in England with William 
and Mary of Orange, and became a 
fashionable craze of the day. 


ANOTHER HISTORIC BREED seen at the 
Progressive Dog Club’s show was the 
papillon, or butterfly dog. The name 
derives from the fact that these dogs 
carry their ears upward and outward, 
in which position they look not unlike 
the wings of a butterfly. There are pa- 
pillons with semi-erect or with drop 
ears, but the latter are preferred as 
breeding stock rather than as show 
dogs. Papillons are distinctly French. 
No great lady of the First Empire 
would have considered having her por- 
trait painted without one. They are 
supposed to be descendants of the toy 
spaniels for which Bologna was famous 
in the seventeenth century. And in 
Europe today the little French toy dogs 
with pendant ears are called “epagneuls 
nains,” and when the ears are erect 
and carried slightly outward, “papil- 
lons.” This breed has become more and 
more popular in America. The males 
weigh from four to seven pounds. 
Specimens may range in solid colors 
from dark yellow through chestnut to 
mahogany, or patches of these tones. 


THE POMERANIANS MAY well be de- 
scribed as the perkiest, proudest and 
most consequential in appearance and 
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THE DUPLEX DOG DRESSER, 


Dept. HF-1, 192 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Enclosed find $ for Dog Dressers, $1.50 
each. For "Trimming. Charts, $1 each, For... 
Dog Libraries, 75c each. 


NAME .......cccccccccvccccccccccccccssccsesses 
ADDRESS.  ...........cccccccccccccscccvccssccsees 
CITY 


You R MONEY BACK IF ang’ Seer 
Products of Du Sales, 







FREE 3 HORSE 


OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen, 
Contains hundreds of bargains in 
Imported Saddlery of Super Quality. 
76 pages, 250 pictures, 400 items. 
ony joe” Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 5, 

7 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 














eWHERE TO BUY A DOGEe 


HOME & FIELD 


VEST-POCKET SIZE 


by FREEMAN LLOYD 





Japanese spaniel, Champion Kenwanna Titi, 


was pronounced best toy dog at the 1932 show 
of the W. K. C. Owned by Kenwanna Kennels 


deportment of all the ladies’ dogs. Like 
other toy dogs, the Pomeranian has 
been bred down to his present small 
size. Even within my own time he has 
diminished to a quarter or less in size. 
In its original form the Pomeranian was 
frequently used as a watch dog, and the 
large white variety made a good com- 
panion for strolling. These larger types, 
now classified as Spitz dogs, were 
sometimes employed for hunting rab- 
bits. But the fashionable demand was 
for smaller or toy dogs, and so the 
Pomeranians were bred down to meet 
it. Today they weigh as little as three 
pounds, or just a seventh of what the 
German Pomeranian scaled in 1870. 
The breed is considered noisy, but this 
tendency may be checked in puppy- 
hood by proper training. 


THERE IS ALWAYS a distinctly Oriental 
atmosphere surrounding the Pekingese 
dog. His curiously pug-nosed face has a 
haughty quality which is enhanced by 
his luxurious silky coat. His very small- 
ness and the shortness of his legs con- 
vey the impression that his function is 
to adorn a cushion rather than to race 
over the ground as a terrier might; 
while his romantic history as the pet 
of Chinese Emperors lends yet another 
exotic note. It will interest Americans 
to learn that one of the earliest speci- 
mens of this breed to arrive in New 
York was a gift of the Dowager Em- 
press of China to a friend of Dr. Mary 
Colton of Long Island. The dog’s Chi- 
nese name, rendered into English, was 
Little Black Devil. He was sent from 
China in 1903 or 1904, some forty or 
more years after the British first be- 
came acquainted with the breed. When 
the European forces entered Peking in 
1860, five Pekingese were discovered in 
the Imperial Palace, and of these even- 
tually a pair went to Lord John Hay, 
another pair to the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, and the fifth, made famous as 
“Looty,” to Queen Victoria. 





You must ALL be up and doing your 
best to support with either your entries 
or your presence the fifty-eighth annual 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
to be held February 12 to 14 in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City. 
The writer has been fortunate enough 
to visit kennel events in many parts 
of the world, and he has never seen 
better managed, cleaner, brighter or 
healthier indoor kennel events than 
those provided by America’s leading 
show-giving dog club. The W. K. C. 
had its origin sixty or seventy years 
ago in the meetings of a coterie of gen- 
tlemen who often hunted in the neigh- 
borhood of Babylon, Long Island. At 
the Club House were extensive kennels 
in which the members’ pointers, setters, 
spaniels and retrievers were housed. 
The very best of imported and native 
pointers and setters were placed at the 
disposal of owners of pedigreed bitches 
for breeding purposes. In this way the 
fathers and grandfathers of some of the 
members of the W. K. C. of today 
founded a dynasty that remains a most 
worthy and respected institution. 


In THE OcToBeER issue of the “Kennel 
Gazette,” organ of the American Ken- 
nel Club, Dr. Edwin Reginald Blamey 
writes on car sickness, a distressing and 
highly disagreeable malady from which 
some dogs suffer whenever taken for a 
ride in an automobile. Car sickness is 
a nervous disorder similar to sea sick- 
ness in human beings. It is not un- 
common; sometimes it is incurable. 
Occasionally it renders breeding impos- 
sible. Some cases are relieved by the 
administration of sodium bromide, lu- 
minal or other sedatives. The following 
prescription has been used beneficially 
in many cases: sodium bromide, two 
drams; elixir of lacto-peptin, up to 
four ounces. Some cases respond to the 
administration of half a grain of adrenal 
cortex once or twice a day for a 
month. 
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HOMELIKE 


Capture warmth and charm, add 
spaciousness and comfort... you 
have described the Savoy-Plaza. 
Supreme service, unsurpassed 
cuisine and the most beautiful out- 
look in New York are yours when 
you make Savoy-Plaza your home. 
Rates are most reasonable, especially 
for monthly or longer stays. Single 
rooms from $5. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
John F Sanderson, Manager 


WOY-PLAZA 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVE., 58th to 59th STS., NEW YORK 
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A residential hotel, with 
the service of a well 
ordered home and an 
atmosphere. of warmth 
» . . which attracts dis- 
criminating patronage. 


Ni Y Rk 


Frank leney. M 


uglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
AST 49th ST A AZ 
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eoPLANSe 





Before building, call and examine my books 
of plans and exteriors. 
‘'Six Early American Houses’’ ..$1.00 
Books ‘‘Colonial Houses” ..............+: $5.0 
**Stucco Houses’’  ...........000+204 $10.00 
Five to thirty rooms, New England, Geor- 
gian, Tudor, French styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 4Ist Street New York 


















TO b Uy 
ORTO rent? 


Why not consult with HOME & 
FIELD on this important ques- 
tion? Perhaps a word or two 
of expert advice from experi- 
enced brokers HOME & FIELD 
knows to be reliable and will put 
you in touch with, will help solve 
the problem for you. Just ad- 
dress a letter or postcard to 


Manager Real Estate Dept. 


HOME & FIELD 


572 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

















HOME & FIELD 


will help you select 
your NEW HOME 


Finding the ideal house or apartment for readers is 


just one of the many services HOME & FIELD offers. 


But, to make sure that our suggestions on this all 
important affair are really helpful, won't you kindly 
give us the following information: |. Location. 
2. Number of rooms and baths. 3. Approximate 


rental. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt and sincere atten- 


tion if you will address 


MANAGER REAL ESTATE DEPT. 


HOME & FIELD 


572 Madison Avenue New York City 








































Central Park affords a gorgeous 
setting for the grey white, cope 
per =crowned Hotel Pierre... 

exactly as Charles Pierre cone 
ceived it...simple, gracious and 
inspiring...a livable hotel and 
one that mirrors the atmosphere 
of a fine home. Living rooms 
and bedrooms are domesticand 
charming. Moderately priced 
rom $6 for a single room. The 
Neptune Grill and Georgian 
ining Room, two of New York’s 
most popular Restaurants are 
noted for their excellent cuisine, 


Hotel Prere 


FIFTH AVE. at 61st ST. 
7. 7 1 
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MANAGEMENT INC, 
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WESTCHESTER 
PROPERTIES 
SINCE 1892 
° 
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HOUSES ACREAGE 
THE GRAMATAN 


BRONXVILLE MT. KISCO | 
0400 4117 

















































The Lawrence Office — Bronxville 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


PAYSON Mc L. MERRILL co, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


As THIS issue goes to press HOME & FIELD adds to its own the name of HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, joining two distinguished magazines to serve the interests of the home. 
Much more than a simple linking of publications is involved. Our readers will receive 
a magazine which in editorial presentation and in size of circulation is second to 


none in its field. 


e HOME & FIELD'S readers have participated in the rapid success which this maga- 
zine has made in the fields of home building, decoration and gardening. In a com- 


paratively short period it has reached a position of eminence. 


e Now, accelerating the upward swing of HOME & FIELD, the rich tradition of an older 


magazine has been added. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has served home builders since 1896, 
and under the sponsorship of the Atlantic Monthly Company its editors charted the 


development of taste through the swiftest period of America’s growth. Its record has 
been a splendid statement of editorial integrity and insistence upon the best in 


American living. 


e To the readers of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL who are in one sense losing an old friend, 
there is assurance that the new one, with increased resources, will bring a richer out- 
look. We are happy to welcome them to the enlarged family circle, confident that 


their loyalty will extend into the future with a growing appreciation of this magazine. 


THE EDITOR 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


Ingredients of a modernized 18th century room. Decorator: James Amster—Bergdorf- 
Goodman. Colors: brown, citron, gray, white. Paper: pale gray and white bamboo de- 
sign, Katzenbach & Warren. Seersucker organdie for glass curtains, Lehman-Connor 
Co. Next, brown and white chenille for upholstery, F. Schumacher & Co. Diagonally 
woven citron-colored wool and silk (draperies and upholstery). Chair covering, right, 
deep chartreuse yellow chenille. Chair at left, heavy brown cotton material corded 
in white plaid. Three fabrics, Carrillo Corporation. Swedish hand-woven rug, brown and 
white. Brown checked lamp shade. Table top, right, of English 18th century platter 
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IN THE MAKING 


by CAROLA RUST 





perfect correlation of the mass of detail from which it grew, it tends 

to baffle by its very completeness: you can scarcely see the parts for ‘ _ : 
the whole. Therefore Home & Fietp makes its first outlook on spring deco- ee ae ee 
ration a series of groupings that give the key parts for completed in- 
teriors. We have gone about spying on the decorators in their workshops, 
and caught them in the very act of assembling ingredients and building up 
color, texture, fabric, wall and floor coverings, furniture and accessories into quest them. Please specify 
perfectly blended rooms. The results, in five schemes for various types of clearly the materials desired 
interiors, you see on these four pages. From time to time we shall show more 
of these “decoration briefs,” or schemes in the making, and we trust they 
will help to answer the question which comes to us so often from readers: 
“How do the decorators go about building up their decorative plans?” 


AN interior is the sum of all its parts, but when the sum is a practically 


send swatches of any materi- 
al shown in these “‘decoration 


briefs’? to readers who re- 


THE STARTING POINT in every case 
rests with yourself, involving deci- 
sions regarding style or period, col- 
or and atmosphere. Our collections 
represent the first and perhaps most 
difficult stage in a room’s actual 
decoration: the assembling of those 
key parts (draperies, upholstery fab- 
rics, wall and floor coverings, furni- 
tures, color) that are to embody your 
preferences in a concrete manner. 
Any one of the groups may be ex- 
panded into a complete interior by 
following along the lines established. 
The settings have been carefully 
blended for color, fabric, background. 
You will require more furniture 
and accessories, of course. Add the 
pieces your own situation demands, 
and you'll have the room you want. 


Modern classic against forest green 
walls. Colors: white, green, brown. 
Rug designed by Raoul Dufy for Big- 
elow-Sanford in fawn, green, henna 
and blue on brown. Drapery fabric at 
left in green and white stripes. The 
chair is white Chippendale with white 
leatherseat. Chest painted white with 
black marbleizing. Upholstery fabric 
over screen, diagonal-striped frieze. 
Chair covered in white fur fabric. 





Setting and accessories, B. Altman 





THE MAKINGS FOR A LIVING ROOM PATTERN 


Modern materials joined with French accessories, French and modern furniture. 
Wall paper: white dogwood design on black with touches of Chinese blue and terra 
cotta, establishing colors used elsewhere in room, Katzenbach & Warren. Right 
of paper: henna velvet herringbone. Left, off-white satin herringbone drapery 
fabric, both from Lehman-Connor. Lower left, white striped chenille and henna 
taffeta for sofa pillows, both Johnson & Faulkner. Chair at right (Mrs. Dodd’s 
design) covered in henna jaspe taffeta. Rug, white in herringbone chiseled effect. 
Both, Schumacher. French urns on mantel, French lamp and stand, and small, 
low French provincial maple table. The setting and all accessories, Mrs. Dodd, Inc. 





Modernized Victorian. Rug: a Raoul Dufy 
floral design (Bigelow-Sanford) in browns, 
reds, blues, greens, very modern in draw- 
ing. Victorian chair (designed by Bruce 
Buttfield), rust satin and white cord. Dra- 
pery fabric: striped rust chenille. Fur- 
nishings and setting by B. Altman & Co. 


Regency group, below. Black and gold 
sofa covered with Lehman-Connor car- 


acul fur fabric. Paper: gold and white 


fluting design, Katzenbach & Warren. 
Drapery material on screen, right, is 
soft white twill; chair upholstered in 
white herringbone deep pile velvet, 
both Lehman-Connor. The chartreuse 
green velvet chaise longue throw, 
Eleanor Beard. Setting and accessor- 
ies, James Amster—Bergdorf-Goodman 





For two reasons this Palm Beach 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sny- 
der is exceptional: first, it is 
a French Creole design in Flori- 
da, where all is Spanish; second, 
it is built of stone quarried in 
Cuba, a buff-colored stone simi- 
lar to travertine. Above, a view 
across the formal garden and pool 


toward the iron gates of the patio 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT TEBBS 


PALM BEACH RECIPE, CREOLE STYLE 


by ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Y THE introduction of this example of Louisiana’s finest Creole archi- 
tecture into a Palm Beach environment, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Snyder 
have departed from accepted Florida conventions. The deviation is 

not only in pleasing contrast to the Spanish house that prevails in Florida, 
but is especially consistent, in point of construction, with the dictates of a 
tropical climate. The house, designed by Howard Major, is a faithful 
disciple of New Orleans’ Vieux Carré, reflecting its spirit in the eld Creole 
manner without at all sacrificing the advantages of modern construction. 


It 1s poUBLY pleasing, parenthetically, to find that the old Creole architec- 
ture is being perpetuated, at least in type, for the splendor of the originals 
is fast disappearing in New Orleans with the progress of time and growing 
neglect. The Vieux Carré itself, dating from the late eighteenth century, 
constituted the walled city of Nouvelle-Orléans, in which the devastating fire 
of 1788 left but few of the original wood houses standing. Bermuda stone 
and plaster construction followed, and with the passing of Louisiana from 
French domination to~Spanish and back to the (Continued on page 63) 

















: By no means the least interesting feature of this spacious 
| SERVANT Fos | ff SEQVANT : 


house is its plan. Howard Major, the architect, has given 





the ordinary needs of living many special considerations 
affording unusual convenience and hospitality. A plan 
of the ground floor, below, shows the ingenious combina- 
SOLARIUM tion of dining room, game room and bar; the provision for 
dressing rooms beyond the patio; the broad loggia promis- 


ing welcome shade. The well planned second floor is at left 
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A HOUSE PLANNED 


FOR MANY VISTAS 


IN FLORIDA'S SUN 





SECOND FLOOR 


Though New Orleans may have 
been its architectural home, the 
house takes kindly to Florida. A 


glimpse of the sunny patio, with 








its small central fountain sur- F rey | 
rounded by tropic luxuriance, is Room 
shown at right. Below, the en- ® GARACE Oo 
trance facade of the house, so , aii 


eloquent of its Creole ancestry 
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Tennyson’s advice does not apply. We 

are more interested in ringing in the 
old for 1934 than the new, meaning that 
we are looking again toward eighteenth 
century styles in our homes. French and 
English both, with special emphasis on the 
latter. Does this mean that we are suddenly 
cold-shouldering Empire, Regency, Direc- 
toire, Victorian? It does not. Good nine- 
teenth century rooms will remain as smart 
in 1934 and thereafter as they have been 
these past few years, proof of the axiom 
that good decoration is not subject to pass- 
ing flurries of the mode. But something of 
a reversal of mood is indicated, based, so 
it seems, upon a resentment against the 
cheap replicas of noble nineteenth century 
styles which mushroomed during the recent 
past. Tricky little copies! A few white urns 
balanced on flimsy white columns; sleazy 
swags edged with skimpy fringe. 

Let’s have more real quality in our 
homes. There’s been a lot of talking and 
writing the last few years about stylizing 
our interiors. “Stylizing” is as desirable as 
ever, but we’ve come to feel that it is never 
attainable apart from quality and sincerity 
in decoration. In other words, tricks for 
tricks’ sake are out. Our homes are no 
longer putting on a good stunt show cal- 
culated to impress others with our own 
cleverness. 

What about modernism? It will persist, 
of course, in its conservative, well-designed 
manifestations. Many decorators believe it 
will constitute the eighteenth century’s 
only strong rival. Others feel that it will 
prevail less as a style than as an influence, 
particularly in the textile field. For more 
and more good Chippendale sofas and 
Louis XV bergéres are being upholstered 
in lovely solid-tone fabrics of both the 
rough and furry types. 

And now for the highlights of 1934. 
First. have a look at the New Deal, not 
political, to be sure, but a pale, almost 
platinum blond finish for furniture. If you 
would like to see for yourself, go to James 
Amster—Bergdorf Goodman, where _in- 
different or worn old pieces of mahogany, 
walnut, pine or oak are stripped of their 
old finish and bleached and limed into a 


[= is one ‘New Year’s when Mr. 





THE OUTLOOK INDOORS 


lovely deal tone, quite the newest and 
smartest of finishes both in England and 
here, replacing the dead white painted fur- 
niture of the last few years. Mrs. Dodd, 
Inc., and W. & J. Sloane will also show 
you furniture in the new deal. A related 
idea is Wm. Baumgarten & Sons’ new 
bone-colored finish as a substitute for 
white paint. 

And while we’re on the subject of 
finishes, why not protect yourself in 1934 
with a resolution to be ultra-exacting about 
the finish of any furniture you purchase? 
There is an even greater difference between 
well and poorly finished furniture than 
between bad and good dress material. 

This year’s window treatments are def- 
initely simpler. Valances and swags are no 
longer ubiquitous—cheap and overdraped 
windows are responsible for that. By all 
means have a swagged valance if your 
room demands it, but have it correct and 
elegant. Remember: none of you would 
think of using cheesecloth or flimsy china 
silk for a formal evening gown. No more 
should you use any but elegant, rich mate- 
rials for the stately swags and jabots of 
an Empire or Directoire drapery. Poles, 
plain wood or cloth-covered or glass or 
lacquered brass or black enameled, are 
much in favor. They, too, demand the most 
careful kind of draping. Some decorators 
are turning to valance boards, cloth-cov- 
ered, mirrored or plain wood, as a clean 
relief from draped valances, particularly 
in period rooms with a modern aspect. 
The draperies hang straight from these 
cornices instead of being looped back. 


OLORS will not be anemic in 1934, 

but cleaner, more vivid. Dark walls 
continue very smart—chocolate, lapis, 
malachite, amethyst, deep gray and even 
crimson—and practically always pointed 
up with white. Katzenbach & Warren have 
come forward like good Samaritans with a 
new line of plain papers—in lovely light 
as well as deeper shades, to save the nerves 
of the countless overwrought ones who 
have struggled with the average familiar 
house painters in an effort to obtain the 
right color. 

Yes, we admit you will continue to see 
off-white. 

Plain rugs will frequently be stimulat- 
ing also. To illustrate the point of view on 
color even as applied to period rooms, 
Baumgarten, for instance, is carpeting an 
English Tudor room in solid red. Instead 
of red patterned damask draperies they are 
using bone-color curtains and trimming 


these in red. Instead of red plush and 
brocade on the highly carved old furni- 
ture, bone-colored leather, welted in red. 

Fur rugs, long fluffy, shaggy Tibetan 
dog and domestic sheared sheep, are very 
good in white or dyed exotic colors. Partic- 
ularly for boudoir, bedroom or fireside. 

A word about mirror and its use. In 
color it is much favored. Gold mirror is 
good, particularly for dining tables, but 
it is a question whether it will remain or 
soon go out. For backs of hanging book- 
shelves, picture frames, mirrored lamps, 
columns and even as a veneer on small 
chests and cabinets, the clear, gunmetal or 
frosted mirror is best. For table tops, con- 
soles, walls, screens, mantels and overman- 
tel treatment, frosted mirror or gunmetal 
blue, bottle green, chartreuse and gold. 


EILINGS will often be tinted. Color on 

the ceiling makes a great difference in 
light rooms. W. & J. Sloane are doing 
things with black ceilings. A dull velvet 
black that has depth. The ceiling disap- 
pears altogether and you have the illusion 
of looking into infinite space. Midnight 
blue turns the same trick. Try it with a 
room that is carried out in lemon yellow, 
gray and white and some black. Or if you 
have two rooms that open into each other, 
try colored walls in one, using the same 
color on the ceiling of the second room, 
while the walls in the latter establish the 
color for the first ceiling. 

Much indirect lighting will be seen in 
1934. Window recesses are being illumi- 
nated through hidden sources of light, mak- 
ing sunlight effects even at night. Book- 
cases and recesses are lighted indirectly. 

Foyers are beginning to appear less self- 
conscious and overdressed. There has been 
a feeling in the air that if you would like 
a little Empire in your home, the foyer is 
the place for it, because of its natural 
formality. This feeling is evaporating. The 
foyer is a little more reserved—restrained. 

Regarding accessories: popularity of 
English furniture is responsible for a fresh 
appreciation of wood—the lovely old Eng- 
lish pieces, ash trays, small cabinets, boxes, 
bowls, and so on of olive, yew, pear, wal- 
nut—exquisite in finish and with a beauti- 
ful patina. 

For those who feel the New Year cannot 
possibly be worth while without some new 
period style, there are persistent rumors 
of a coming Austrian baroque as well as a 
Venetian French revival. Whether these 
will actually materialize the next few 
months will tell. More about them later. 

















EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


CLIFTON WEBB SETS AN AFTER THEATRE SUPPER 


N mid-December James Amster-Bergdorf Goodman Antique Depart- 

ment presented a series of tables arranged by prominent New York- 
ers. There was a formal dinner by Mrs. Pierre Cartier, a small dinner 
by Miss Lucille Thornton, a luncheon for six by Mrs. William Adee 
and Miss Leonie Lyon, a champagne breakfast by Mr. Cole Porter, an 
after-theatre supper by Mr. Clifton Webb, and a midnight supper table 
by.Miss Neysa McMein. Mr. Webb’s ingenious arrangement for a small 
apartment or dinette appears above. One end of the pale white pine 
board is secured to the wall. The other is suspended by a heavy hemp 
rope attached to a hook in the molding. The colors are gold, clear 
crystal and white. The service or cold meat plates are of heavy plate 
glass with lacquered brass rims, designed by Mr. Amster. The glasses 
are gold-rimmed. The coffee set is old Victorian in gilt and silver and 
the china cup is old Spode. The chairs are pine bamboo. Paté de fois 
gras and caviar from Fortnum & Mason. All the accessories shown 
above, from James Amster-Bergdorf Goodman Antique Department. 





Editor’s Note: America still regards modernism 
in architecture largely as tomorrow’s story. In 
Europe it is yesterday’s news, a matter of rec- 
ord. One record of its development in Italy was 
afforded by Milan’s fifth triennial exposition 
of the arts last summer, and Robert McLaughlin 
was there to see it. As an established architect 
and member of Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, 
and as a pioneer, through American Houses, Inc., 


in the design of prefabricated modern homes, he 


can render his report with particular authority 





Week-ends out of town are more necessary than 
ever with the increased tempo of modern living, 
and this house at Milan’s exposition has been de- 
signed specifically for comfortable relaxation 





THE ITALIANS 


AGREE ON MODERNISM 


by ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, JR. 


HILE our tremendous exposition was in full swing 
W:: the shore of Lake Michigan last summer, a com- 

pact little exhibit of the artistic accomplishments of 
the North Italians was pleasingly staged in the trees of the 
park at Milan. At Chicago the houses represented a dozen 
dots on the expansive map of the show; they were nothing 
on the skyline and they had to be found in order to be seen. 
At Milan some twenty or thirty houses were the essence of 
the exposition and they formed a background for the deco- 
rative arts. The Chicago houses are the beginning of a trend 
in American design that we hope and believe will lead 
somewhere. At Milan we saw accomplishment, the creation 
of a style. Modern transportation had “arrived” at Chicago, 
but modern living, or at least that part of life that is ex- 
pressed by the modern house, was making its first early 
and important beginnings. 


THIS SEEMS TO be an age of individualism in the arts, but 
the individualist in architecture cannot go far alone. The 
painter or sculptor is as free as the combinations of his 
colors or the texture of his clay will allow, but the architect 
has to find other people who think and feel as he does, or 
his hands are tied. I cannot think of a really important ex- 
ample of architecture in the past that was not accompanied 
by other good buildings and was not the outgrowth of an 
orderly development in design. A well designed house can 
almost never be just the brain child of a powerful creative 


The “‘minimal’’ house for the less fortunate mem- 
bers of society can seldom be exciting; but it 
may be a great improvement over the major- 


ity of our insipid and cheerless little houses 


Impregnable from the outside, this colonial home 
treasures a delightful patio within. Broad and 
simple surfaces can often be beautiful in them- 
selves and shutters are good defense against sun 
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personality—other people are involved in its creation and 
other thought has to lead up to it. That is what makes a 
style. A style in architecture is the expression of similar 
thought and accomplishment by a great many people, and 
these people today must include architects, owners, manu- 
facturers and craftsmen. 


THAT Is WHAT has happened in the north of Italy, centering 
in the architects of Milan, and expressed in the houses of 
the V Triennale di Milano. In this fifth triennial exposition 
of the arts we can feel a style, a unity of feeling about 
houses that forms a solid basis for the individual fancies 
of the various architects and designers. It is not mass think- 
ing, but simply people thinking and feeling basically alike, 
that has developed the style there, just as it always has in 
the centuries which have gone before. 


YOU ENTERED THE ground of the show, which might easily 
have been our own Central Park, through the permanent 
building which housed the more monumental works of art 
as well as cabinets of decorative accessories, too numerous 
to be displayed against the proper backgrounds of the 
houses. You quickly began your agreeable stroll along the 
walks of the park and looked at and into the houses, each 
of which was attractively set in its own environment of 
trees and shrubs. The houses and buildings were as varied 
as are the phases of modern life: The minimum house was 
there, with six or eight examples in different materials; a 
week-end house, luxurious in its perfect appointments for 
the comfort of an individual; a house for the mountains and 
a villa for the Campagna, a house for the head of a manu- 
facturing concern with its office, and a house for an artist 
with a studio. There was a school, with a classroom intel- 
ligently arranged, and there was a hotel for the Pyrenees. 
A golf club, an apartment house, a church and an art 
gallery were all there. They were substantially built 
and from appearances might (Continued on page 56) 











Modern design may often share a classic feeling, 
and nowhere better than in Italy. The urge to 
take advantage of shadows in architectural plan- 


ning is hard to resist in the Italian sunlight 





This simple exterior holds an interesting plan. 
The dark wall is of cinder concrete blocks, yet 
the light green mortar joints make the entire 


wall appear a soft and restful shade of green 





White stucco is varied with lemon yellow and the The interior court in Italy’s modern architec- 





almost nationalistic terra cotta red of Italy. 
Color here accentuates the planes of terraces and 


overhangs without recourse to structural means 


ture often forms a transition between the house 
and its environment. Sculpture is at home here 


and structural posts are a part of the design 








A First REPORT ON PERFORMANCES 


LAST YEAR’S NEW PLANTS AS THEY GREW 


UNDER THE AVERAGE GARDEN CONDITIONS 


by J. W. JOHNSTON 


tion an ideal gardening year, 1933 served 

admirably as a test of the sixty-four novelties 
which were presented in the February, 1933, issue 
of Home & Fietp. While it is indicated that some 
half a dozen of those introductions will eventually 
fall by the wayside, the diversity of weather condi- 
tions during the growing season makes complete 
elimination of any one of these novelties impossible 
at this time. Periods of excessive heat and drought 
in some sections matched by near flood and cool 
weather in others within a radius of two hundred 
miles provided strenuous tests for many of the 
new plants. All of this followed by the hurricane 
that hit the eastern seaboard in late August, laying 
waste gardens by the hundreds, makes me feel that 
any plant which did even reasonably well under 
such conditions deserves further consideration 
before being arbitrarily assigned to the scrap 
heap where unworthy novelties go. 


| HOUGH it was by no stretch of the imagina- 


IN CHECKING OVER the entire list it has been impos- 
sible to find even one that did not perform with 
reasonable satisfaction in some locality. While the 
truly great plants of the future must be good actors 
over a wide range of territory, there is ample room 
for some of the finer ones which will do their best 
only in certain restricted sections. Since the dis- 
tribution of this magazine is national, there is full 
justification for singing the praises of these more 
erratic performers, recommending them to those 
climates where they seem to thrive. 


ANOTHER FACTOR THAT enters into the success of 
new plants is the ability of the individual gardener 
himself. I find that most new plants react well with 
those growers who have the knowledge and pa- 
tience to provide special conditions where these 
are required. It is perfectly true that the founda- 
tion of American gardens must be the plants that 
universally do well under average conditions of 
treatment. But it is also true that the existence 
of the plant fancier demands plants upon which 
great effort must be expended to bring forth their 
loveliness and which, under the right conditions, 
repay such effort. It is extremely unfair to blame 
the introducer in every instance for the failure of 
a new plant. 


AND NOW FOR a review of how the novelties per- 
formed. Here is a record of all the plants within 
the list of sixty-four about which enough positive 
knowledge exists to justify opinion of their worth. 
The name given in parentheses is that of the intro- 
ducer from whom the plant may be secured. 


ASCLEPIAS CURASSAVICA, SUNSET Glow (Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc.), is a new annual butterfly flower 
that found favor primarily with the advanced plant 
fancier. Though distribution is as yet limited to this 
class of grower, it seems worthy of the efforts of an 
increasing number of gardeners. . . . Three dahlias, 
Margaret E. Broomall (Success Dahlia Gardens), 
Amelia Earhart (Major James B. Eastman) and 
Robert Emmett (Dahliadel Nurseries), might all be 
termed highly successful. Though through lack of 
distribution Margaret E. Broomall was seen little 
as compared with the other two, I found both 
Amelia Earhart and Robert Emmett under the blue 
ribbon in every dahlia show visited. 


THOUGH LITTLE was known about Diener’s new 
giant double white Shasta daisy last winter, in pre- 
senting it I said that while it was undoubtedly 
semi-double rather than double, if even forty per- 
cent flowered semi-double, it would be worth while. 
This proved true. I had the pleasure of inspecting 
a vase containing about fifteen flowers at the West- 
chester Show at Rye, N. Y. This plant justifies some 
enthusiasm in that it presents not only interest in 
form but possibilities for artistic arrangement. The 
form from seed is semi-double, and I am informed 
that the originator is developing from cuttings a 
stock of true doubles, for it is seemingly impossible 
to procure seed from the true doubles. So the future 
holds the probability of really double form in addi- 
tion to the present semi-double. 


URSINIA PULCHRA, JEWEL of the veldt (Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc.), native of South Africa, 
proved worth while, but de- 
mands full sun for best re- 
sults. Its carpet of color may 
well supply a need for rich 
orange in the low border. .. . 
The annual Canterbury bell 
(Waller-Franklin Seed Co.), 
while reported to me as both 
good and bad, was seen in 
fine form and colors often 
enough to convince me of its 
worth. Providing Canterbury 
bells in the fall months is a 
real achievement. The prom- 
ise of two new separate col- 
ors in addition to the mixed 
colors available this year 
indicates that this plant will 
take its place in border 
plantings for fall bloom, just 
as (Continued on page 62) 























THE NOVELTIES SHOWN 






























1. A novelty which found high favor 
with plant fanciers was this annual 
asclepias curassavica, Sunset Glow. 
2. The fine climbing rose Blaze was 
one of the most talked-of novelties. 
The experts have praised it highly. 
3. The semi-dwarf nicotiana Breck’s 
Snowstorm. Its blooms stay open in 
the daytime—are fragrant at night. 
4. Calendula Sunshine bloomed all 
season, untroubled by hot weather. 
A lovely flower with loose petalage. 
5. Two new buddleias were introduced 
last year. This one, a huge grower, is 
the variety called magnifica gigantica. 
6. This hardy aster, Wonder of Staefa. 
aroused wide enthusiasm. It begins to 
bloom in July and flowers until frost. 
7. Dahlia Robert Emmett has been al- 
ready tested widely in the shows and 
won blue ribbons during its first year. 
8. Chrysanthemum Jean Treadway 
blooms early in the garden and lacks 


the legginess that some varieties show 
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When faced with ‘foyer trou- 
ble”? in their Chicago office 
the decorating firm of Bev- 
erly & Valentine overcame it 
in typically original fash- 
ion. Their problem: a small, 
boxlike, gloomy space. Their 
solution: first, to create a 
niche in the wall shown by 
building it out about three 
inches with a composition 
board. Mirror with a painted 
design was set into the niche 
and the walls beside it were 
painted to simulate Venetian 
blinds. A _ basket filled with 
greens completes the illusion 


WITH PAINT AND BUILDING BOARD 














PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLARENCE SINCLAIR BULL 


CLASSIC AND WHITE 


Light colors, mostly white, and cool, 
classic lines distinguish this coun- 
try bedroom. A large wheel-pattern rug 
covers the floor before the beds. Its 
ground is cream with heavy white wool 
fringe for spokes. Bedspreads are in 
chevron-striped white velvet. Porce- 
lain and crystal are used for lamp 
bases. Most of the chairs are uphol- 
stered in a heavy white velvet. Deco- 
rated by Thomas K. Little for the new 
RKO picture, ““The Right to Romance” 











BRIGHT PATTERNS, SIMPLE 


AND 


INEXPENSIVE TO MAKE 
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CIRCUS. The valance, of light-weight red and yellow 
awning cloth or terry cloth, is fastened to the wall, 
topped with a tin pole and flag in blue and white. 
Blue fringe trims the scallops. Unbleached muslin 
curtains, very full, are appliquéd with stripes of the 
valance material. Thick white cotton cord, sewed down 
outside edge of curtains, is fastened to black wooden 
pegs. A red-painted iron railing protects the child 






























































DESIGNS AND SKETCHES BY MARY STONEHILL 





GARDEN. Stiff little gingham flowers 
in pink with green leaves appliquéd 
on unbleached muslin. Wide band of 
black sateen at bottom. Cornice 
board finished with red wire fence, 
and toys are arranged behind. Roller 
shade of yellow checked or plaid 
gingham, scalloped at bottom and 
trimmed with flowers. Window seat 
upholstered with same gingham. The 
cushion is boxed in green gingham. 
Face of seat is gingham-covered 


PINWHEELS. Red and white swirl- 
ing pinwheels, made of celluloid or 
painted tin, are held in place by 
yellow supports. Curtains of bright 
blue Permatex are looped over an 
ordinary wooden pole painted red 
and white. A red shelf holds toys. 
Narrow window seat is upholstered 
in the same material as the curtains. 
The painted red and yellow toy cup- 
boards resemble small doll houses 
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BO-PEEP. The curtains are apple green 
piqué or linen. Little white woolly 
lambs are appliquéd above tobacco- 
brown cotton bands at the bottom of 
the curtains. Bo-peep in yellow and 
brown with her white woolly lambs is 
appliquéd to the wide green valance. 
Straps looped over the white pole and 
scalloped trimming of the valance are 
brown cotton. A narrow shelf for toys 
has been placed before the window 
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NOAH'’S ARK. In place of the usual Noah’s Ark 
silhouettes on the nursery wall, these figures made of 
gay calicoes are appliquéd on white muslin or Su- 
danette curtains at the windows. The animals are “two 
by two,” one black cotton and one figured calico. The 
curtains, bordered with red gingham, are hung over a 
bright red pole with flat black cotton loops. Salmon- 
pink walls with peacock blue trim for the background 














BALLOONS. Red, yellow and orange balls 
of gingham are appliquéd on unbleached 
muslin curtains. The bottom of the curtains 
is finished with a three-inch bright red cot- 
ton or wool fringe. The valance is of 
painted tin. The balloon strings are black 
cable cord looped over the curtain tie-backs 
and finished with large red wooden beads 
or red wool tassels. The little red wicket 
fence in the window (made of wood) 
forms a guard rail for the small child 
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AND WHAT Goes WITH IT 


by EDITH KEY HAINES 


great deal of thought to punch. But now 

that the ingredients for those fine and 
mysterious concoctions are available again, 
there seems every reason why punch should 
regain its old popularity as a festive accom- 
paniment to festive occasions, either for late 
afternoon or after the theatre. With it, there 
is a whole new lore of foods to be learned, 
as different from those tangy canapés and 
hors d’ceuvre which are the proper twin of 
the cocktail as the cocktail itself is different 
from punch. Following each of the recipes 
for punch given below, there are suggested 
foods to be served with it. 


|’: a long time since anyone has given a 


EGGNOG. THE RECIPE: Use eight eggs, 
beaten separately, one and one quarter cups 
of granulated sugar, one quart of thick cream 
whipped, one half pint rye whiskey, one half 
pint of brandy, two jiggers of rum, and one 
quarter cup of water. Boil the water with one 
cup of the sugar until it forms a thread when 
dropped from a spoon. When cool, beat 
gradually into the stiffly beaten whites. Add 
the remaining one quarter cup of sugar to 
the beaten yolks and beat together. Gradually 
add and beat in the whiskey and brandy 
which have been mixed. Then a little at a 
time add the whites, beating hard after each 
addition. Gradually add the whipped cream, 
and beat well together with a rotary beater 
or a big spoon. Set in refrigerator for three 
hours. Pour into a punch bowl and sprinkle 
grated nutmeg on top. (Note: All whiskey 
may replace brandy, or brandy and rum may 
be used.) To EAT WITH IT: Baking powder 
biscuits filled with cream cheese and raisins, 
or rye bread sandwiches of Smithfield ham and 
cream cheese. Apple cake. Small turnovers 
filled with mincemeat or jams. Gingerbread 
or spice cake. Fruit cake. “Roarts Rings” 
filled with cream cheese mixed with chopped, 
preserved ginger. Very small doughnuts. 
Olives and mixed nuts. 


CHAMPAGNE CUP. THE RECIPE: Use one 
quart of champagne, the cut-up peel of two 
oranges and two sliced lemons, a slice of 
cucumber peel, a jigger each of brandy and 


cointreau, a pint of club soda, a teaspoonful 
of sugar or more if desired. Place the peels 
of the oranges, lemons and cucumber in bot- 
tom of punch bowl. Over these pour the 
brandy and cointreau, then the champagne, 
and lastly the club soda. When mixed, place 
a large piece of ice in bowl and garnish top 
of ice with pieces of rock candy and a few 
slices of orange. To EAT WITH IT: Raisins 
chopped and mixed with sherry, spread be- 
tween thin, diamond-shaped slices of white 
bread. Paté de fois gras sandwiches, or small 
pastry shells filled with it. Small turnovers 
of pastry glazed with white of egg, without 
filling. Chopped lettuce, mixed with sour 
cream, a little sugar, lemon juice and salt— 
spread between thin slices of white bread or 
Boston brown bread. Sandwiches made with 
chopped sautéd mushrooms, canned shrimp, 
or crab meat, cut fine, mixed with crean. 
sauce, on top of rounds of toast. Very small 
sponge cakes. Macaroons. Any kind of simple 
cookies, wafers, champagne Chantillys and 
cashew nuts. 


NEGUS OR MULLED CLARET. THE RECIPE: 
Use one quart bottle of claret, two cups of 
boiling water, one jigger and a half of sherry, 
the peel from one lemon chopped fine, a half 
teaspoonful each of nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and sugar to taste, according to claret. Heat 
water and lemon peel together until the water 
bubbles well. Heat the claret with the spices 
almost to the boiling point; add the boiling 
water and lemon peel. Keep on warm stove 
and add the sugar and mix well. Serve hot. 
It is almost impossible to give the quantity 
of sugar in most wine recipes as it all de- 
pends on the type of wine used. To EAT WITH 
1T: Toasted and buttered crumpets, Caviarettes 
filled with cottage cheese, mixed with 
chopped, salted almonds; no other seasoning. 
Biscotti con amondella. Biscotti con semolini 
and paste e pignoli. Chantilly Kookys with 
poppy seeds. The suggestions that accompany 
the champagne cup may also be used with 
mulled claret. (Note: The Italian biscuits are 
like zwieback with almonds. The paste is like 
macaroons with pine nuts; the others have 
small seeds on top. (Continued on page 56) 














A formal setting for New Year’s 
eggnog, served in a handsome 
sterling punch bowl by the Gor- 
ham Co. Crown Derby plates 
and compotes, George Hansen, 
Inc. Lace cloth, Grande Maison 
de Blanc. Sterling cups, Gor- 
ham. Silver candelabra, Oving- 
ton. Some of the foods to ac- 
company the eggnog: baking 


powder biscuits, specially filled, ' 
spice cake, gingerbread, apple >? 2 * ; 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


Claret punch served in a setting of red 
and white. Tablecloth and napkins al- 
ternating red and white (Mosse, Inc.), 
with red glass cups and plates (B. Alt- 
man) on the white squares, white glass 
(James Amster) on red squares. White 
Lenox bowl (Mary Ryan) on a mirror 
decorated with smilax. White Lenox can- 
dlesticks, vases, nut dishes and plates, 
Olivette Falls. Red candles, Will & Bau- 
mer. Suggested foods: buttered crumpets, 
Caviarettes filled with cottage cheese 
mixed with salted almonds, or three Ital- 
ian suggestions, biscotti con amondella, 


biscotti con semolini, and paste e pignoli 





Victorian setting. Fish net cloth edged with cot- 
ton fringe, Frances T. Miller, Inc., over old rose 
satin. Smilax decoration. Pale blue Bristol glass 
punch bowl, Jessie Leach Rector. Silver mugs, R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. Silver candlesticks, com- 


pote filled with grapes, Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co. 


Sheffield cake basket, International Silver Co. 


Victorian china cake plates from Bruce Buttfield 


For Swedish gliégg. Red cellophane net cloth, 
modern white Swedish design, Jeanette Kilham. 
Iron kettle enameled in red, wicker cake baskets, 
Charles R. Ruegger, Inc. Chromium tray under 
kettle, Ovington. Copper stove, decanter, Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer. Glass mugs, Ovington. Cop- 
per trays, Chase Brass & Copper Co. Wrought iron 
candelabra, Albert Bonnier. Nut dish, Rogers, 
Lunt & Bowlen. Old Georgian silver ladle, George 
Hansen, Inc. Food to go with glégg: oatmeal, 


rye or spice cookies, orange cake and almonds 





BOWLS, MUGS, GLASSES AND BEAKERS FOR PUNCH 


A group of silver and glass accessories for the service of punch. The old Bris- 
tol crystal punch bowl with cover, glasses, tray and ladle decorated in gold 
are from C. W. Lyon. Clear glass punch bowl and Sheffield basket, Ovington. 
Sheffield pitcher in grape design and pie crust tray, the International Silver 
Co. Sterling silver punch bowl by the Watson Company stands next to tray from 
Brand Chatillon Co. Large silver bowl, mug and beaker, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Punch server with metal tip, Abercrombie & Fitch; other from punch set, Pitt Petri 
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“Garden tools and weapons occupy large 


place in the life of the outdoor man”’ 


ALE and female they were created, and 
M never the twain shall meet, chants the 
gardener who twists his quotations to fit 
psychological observations. A man and a woman 
will agree on houses and what pertains to them, 
automobiles, travel, sports, all the kaleidoscopic 
turns of life as they come along. But let a gar- 
den phase enter the picture, and cleavage be- 
tween the sexes immediately becomes acute. 
Either the man is actually indifferent, and 
“leaves all that sort of thing to her,” or he ex- 
presses his views timidly and tentatively, only 
to be swept by tactful scorn into an oblivion from which 
he never emerges. If once in awhile he gardens himself, it 
is alone, in contemplative mood and as the spirit moves, 
for to progress together in amity and equal active interest 
with the other sex seems an impossibility. 


Now THIs FACT would not have mattered one whit if the 
result had not been to push the men off the map as garden- 
making went on. The women marched triumphantly for- 
ward, forming clubs by the hundreds, federating, beauti- 
fying, showing, all without benefit of male codperation. 
Gardening threatened to be considered a feminine occupa- 
tion, and the man who expressed an interest in it was 
looked upon as lacking something fundamentally mascu- 
line. Such twaddle was bound to end. It never existed in 
any other country, and signs point to the dawning of a 
new and enlightened day here. 


WELL THAT THIs should be so, for it may dam the current 
of subjective garden interests that is sweeping the country 
and turn the minds of all of us to the fact that fine garden- 








WHEN A MAN GARDENS 


A WOMAN’S SUMMING UP OF 


THE MALE POINT OF VIEW 


by MRS. JAY CLARK, JR. 











DRAWINGS BY GEORGE HUGHES 


““Let a garden phase enter the picture, and cleav- 
age between the sexes immediately becomes acute” 


ing depends upon the production of fine plants, finely used. 
Broadly speaking—and in such matters the outlook must 
be as wide as the horizon—the greatest horticulturists have 
been men. They have been the explorers and creators, 
and there have been many wisely clever gardeners who 
have planned to the glory of the world. But in this coun- 
try, at least, the little gardens, the home plot, the yielding 
acres (outside of the vegetable purlieus), have been left 
to the sex that sees a garden chiefly through the glasses of 
a personal equation. There has been much hue and cry 
from those who travel up and down the land about the 
ugliness of village street and close-built town, and farm 
houses that are mere shelters, while they praise the cottage 
gardens and flowered lanes in other lands. Whether we 
shall ever attain to general village and pastoral beauty is 
an open question, but it will not be answered until a larg- 
er proportion of all the population is garden-minded. 
There must first come about the general male attitude of 
mind that gardening ranks in seriousness with the produc- 
tion of tangible and concrete commodities. Men must con- 
vince themselves that, being the most ancient masculine 











occupation in the world, and preceding the lure of Eve 
by several moons, it is one which they may follow with 
honor and dignity and the approval of their fellow men. 


SUPPOSING THEY TOOK the ascendancy in the matter, how 
differently would the game be played? Interpretation, 
grasp of subject and accomplishment would vary in de- 
vious ways. Here, as I imagine it, are some of them: Men- 
tal attitude. The man approaches his gardening in the 
same way he does his business: it is a thing to be done for 
the greatest returns, and the enjoyment comes in the effort 
expended to bring success. He is keen to do the thing 
well for his own satisfaction. He cares not a tittle about 
his neighbor’s activities unless the neighbor is counted as a 
rival. In such an event, he is closely watched with competi- 
tive glances, and when the two meet, the conversation is 
off in a cloud of dust of soils, the aromas of fertilizers, 
learned discourses on size-rating dahlias, and proud ex- 
positions of lily values. He enjoys possession of his garden 
as he does his other assets, and rarely is he satisfied to 
potter along. The plants are put through their paces and 
the gardener watches them perform. If the act is good he 
rests for a while; if mediocre, he starts over again un- 
daunted. There is usually some special characteristic being 
sought. It may be size or color or florescence, but methods 
are seldom haphazard and follow procedures quite as 
definite as the merchant’s or professional’s. 


The form of the garden. Innately the man often has a 
clear keen outlook as to what is needed in the particular 
situation his house occupies. If he can be let alone by 
friend and foe, given his time, and encouraged to think 
that he has the power and capability to design his own 
needs, the result will be far superior to any quick-fire 
production of stereotyped paths, dials, beds and borders. 
It can’t be done in weeks, or probably months, any more 
than a successful business can be, but given his head and 
the opportunity, many a man who never thought he had 
it in him will evolve growing areas which fit the spot they 
were created for. Then, without realizing it, he'll have 
broken completely the restraining hobble that garden de- 
sign is purely for women and the landscape architect. 


Materials. With men, specializing is a characteristic. It 
carries out their love of the definite, a fixed purpose as 
goal, and the one-plant man has produced many of the 
treasures of the garden. Not that there is always a special 
liking, but the urge to collect something that began with 
marbles and milk caps often takes whatever form propin- 
quity and suggestion may offer. “If I were to garden,” 
says the city dweller with prophetic acquisition in his eye, 
“I should collect one thing, possibly beginning with anem- 
ones and reaching in time the zinnias.” Again the influence 
of unsuspected memories may be strong, and the materials 
desired represent early associations. “If I were to garden,” 
confesses the man who is still boy at heart, “I should have 
lilacs and peonies, bushy roses that grow tall and smell 
sweet, and flags and stock and honeysuckles, lemon ver- 
bena and scented geraniums to squeeze and snapdragons 
to pinch open.” (So had his grandmother and mother.) 
He probably would not say these things aloud, but the 
plants would appear. Not that the male gardener has senti- 
ment. Far from it. But associations are strong, and his 
early garden memories are jealously guarded in the same 
niche as those of his mother’s cooking. Special needs of 
certain spots rarely interest him, unless that particular 
type happens to be his hobby. 


Special idiosyncrasies. Garden tools and weapons occupy 
large place in the life of the outdoor man, for his me- 
chanical instincts demand proper means of doing his work. 


Not for him the icepick weeder, the spoon trowel, the hair- 
pin fastener, or even more humble implements seized upon 
because the need was there and nothing else. Many a gar- 
den owes its inception to the fascinating efficiency of a 
cultivator, or because fingers itched to see if the sprayer 
was as good as it looked. As for pruning shears, they are 
irresistible, and if nothing exists to prune, plant it quickly. 


AS FOR RAIMENT, the happy gardener chooses a nether 
garment possessing just enough straps for a belt to do its 
duty, shoes well worn in sole and leather, upper covering 
as scanty as the temperature and the family allow, and 
cap or hat of cherished texture but uncertain form. Such 
habiliments make for strength of purpose and miracles 
of agricultural accomplishment. The appearance of the 
garden rarely bothers the man, for at all times there will 
be something in it of interest to him, and seldom are visi- 
tors encouraged. If they come, that is their outlook. Being 
human, a sympathetic and understanding attitude of the 
guest is pleasing, but the gardener is quick to separate real 
interest from the simulated article, and his achievements 
are all that matter. There may be an edelweiss brought 
from afar, one chrysanthemum of desired hue, a rose of 
many petals or a line of blue violas. They are all his and 
as such glorify the surroundings. That the Swiss bloom 
sits forlornly in unsuitable surroundings, or the rose foli- 
age is black spotted, or the violas give a weedy aspect to 
the corner, those are unobserved details, carrying little 
weight. He voices no apologetic croonings of this or that, 
when or how. Until the millenium is reached there is no 
likelihood that the matter of gardening will ever be pur- 
sued by the two sexes hand in hand. But let us rejoice 
each time the man of the house builds the garden. 





“He cares not a tittle about his 
neighbor’s 
neighbor is counted as a rival” 


activities unless the 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. S. LINCOLN 


ONE LIVING SPACE 


pushed our horizons farther and farther into the 

remote outer regions of space. In the opinion of 
Mr. Frederick Kiesler, architect, it is time for our 
homes to expand their horizons also. Actually we 
are still living in boxes. It is time we lived in space. 
And.as a partial demonstration of what he means, 
he has erected in the showroom of the Modernage 
Furniture Company a model of what he considers 
the ideal one-family house—conceived and main- 
tainable as a single space enclosure by means of 
walls and tambour doors which are mechanically 
operated to disappear into walls, or sound-deaden- 
ing sponge rubber draperies which slide along 
overhead rails, closing off smaller portions of space 
when desired. It may be occupied as a single space 
with segment flowing into segment or as a series of 
individual units, depending upon requirements. 
The house is built on different levels, certain 
rooms calling for lower or loftier ceilings accord- 
ing to their function. The living or main congre- 
gating space has a high ceiling, the library a very 
low one, and to embody still further the significance 
of a place to which one may retreat with one’s 
thoughts, Mr. Kiesler has placed the library several 
steps below the level of the living room. The dining 
room on the other hand, is raised two steps above 


| pated our horinon and scientifically we have 





Above, two vistas in the space house with 
all partitions open. The first shows the 
living room fireplace, the dining room be- 
yond it to the right, library to the left. 
The other view, from the library forward, 


shows parts of dining and living rooms. 


CONVERTIBLE INTO MANY ROOMS Phsmttane ‘hy. Mlinaniige Maesbtiine Go. 


the living room level to create an air of slight 
formality. Bedroom spaces are intimate private 
places, and again imply low friendly ceilings. All 
furniture, as planned by Mr. Kiesler, is built in 
except the chairs. Bedrooms may be made conver- 
tible by designing the beds as low couches, or plan- 
ning for their disappearance into walls. 


THE ROOF OF a typical “space house” is, of course, 
one large terrace designed for play and recreation. 
With about a quarter of it roofed over it may be 
used for outdoor sleeping. In addition to the roof 
terrace, Mr. Kiesler’s plans include a ground floor 
terrace off the garden and two other smaller ter- 
races, one for the living room and one for the 
master bedroom. Owing to restrictions in the 
Modernage shop, the terraces could not be built. 
Architecturally the space house depends upon a 
new principle of construction (the principle of 
“continuous tension,” of which the eggshell repre- 
sents nature’s perfect illustration). This construc- 
tion eliminates vertical supports inside and out. 
Columns that appear in the photographs were part 
of Modernage’s store interior, and Mr. Kiesler com- 
promised by sheathing them over with streamlined 
shells. The exterior of the house must necessarily 
assume curved contours when it is actually built. 














































In the perspective projection of the plan, 
below, heavy outlines indicate the open 
area resulting when the adjustable parti- 
tions, doors and dividing curtains have 
been opened. Living room, dining room, 
library and game room thus form a single 
space. The two rooms in the lower right 
corner represent a convertible guest room 
and a music and projection room. On the 
balcony are two bedrooms, the second of 
which opens on a terrace which will form 


the roof of the low-ceilinged guest room 





Above, exterior view of 
the entrance showing the 
curved, streamlined con- 
struction and the sliding 
glass partitions by which 
the entire front may be 
opened. An actual house 
would need no columns. 
The one above sheathed 
in streamlined effect is 
part of the architecture 


of Modernage showrooms 
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FARM HOUSE 


THE URBANE FRENCH MANNER 


IN 


by HAROLD D. EBERLEIN 


For all its sophistication, this stucco and stone residence of Mr. 
William West Frazier, 3rd, near Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, is a 
genuine farm house. It fits into its rolling acres superbly and the 
farm meadows extend virtually to its walls. Architecturally and 


by temperament, it is kin to the gentilhommiére so characteristic 


of provincial France. A floor plan and the main fagade are below 
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A hillside site dictated the arrangement of 


garden, house, service court and garage. An 






unusually interesting facade results, as the 






picture at left shows. The walls are of na- 






tive rubble stone, smoothly stuccoed, and the 






trim is all carried out in composition stone. 


Robert Rodes McGoodwin served as architect 











An iron-work porch opens on an enclosed gar- 


den at one end, as shown directly below. The 






view was taken from the amusing stone gazebo 






at the front corner. At bottom is a glimpse 






of the house from the rear, showing the wide 






terrace which overlooks the rolling meadows. 






The farming lands entirely surround the house 

































a fold of the hills between Roxborough 

and Barren Hill, just to the west of 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., is, first of all, a farm- 
house planned for a direct and simple mode 
of life. A place where the master has his 
horses and cattle, his poultry and sheep, in 
close proximity to his dwelling, with the 
cows and sheep grazing up to the walls of 
the garden and the very border of the en- 
trance lane, while the farm gate and lane 
open from one side of the forecourt. It is 
not a pretentious country place surrounded 
by all the artificial elegancies and acces- 
sories that entail expensive upkeep. Further 
than that, it is an adaptation, and a pecu- 
liarly successful one, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury gentilhommiére or country gentleman’s 
abode of provincial France—an expression 
typical of one of the most satisfying phases 
of French domestic architecture. Employ- 
ment of this type as a basis of inspiration 
cannot be reckoned an affectation or a mere 
arbitrary excursion into style archeology, 
because it so exactly fits the requirements 
of the case in point. 


HE house at Renfrew Farm, nestling in 





FINALLY, THE HOUSE itself, along with its 
immediate adjuncts of garden, garage court, 
terrace, entrance lane and forecourt, obvi- 
ously partners the character of its hillside 
site. The French country gentleman recog- 
nized farm animals and their appropriate 
housing as both necessary and agreeable 
incidents of rural life. He liked to have 
them near his own dwelling where he could 
constantly enjoy (Continued on page 57) 
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REFLECTED LIGHT FROM HIDDEN SOURCES 


by FRANCES TAYLOR HEARD 


and decorative implications, developed 

with modernism. And despite its proved 
adaptability to a wide variety of decorative 
uses, as well as the obvious one of helping 
the eyes to see, its possibilities are still hardly 
appreciated by those who steer clear of the 
strictly modern. Indirect lighting—that is, 
diffused, reflected, recessed, or concealed 
lighting—does not require a contemporary 
background to be effective. It does not need 
to be a major structural item. It does not 
need to be particularly expensive. 


[ana des lighting, with all its architectural 


WITH THESE NEGATIVE aspects out of the way, 
consider the positive virtues. On these pages 

















A wall unit designed by the Frink 


Corporation to achieve cove light- 


ing simply and without great cost 


The room at the right is lighted 
from wooden half-round columns set 
in each corner of the room and by 
inset panels beside the fireplace. 
The panels are merely boxes behind 
a painted wood molding. Both ar- 
rangements are simply contrived. 
The room, at John Wanamaker’s, 
was designed by Robert W. Irwin Co. 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


are pictured and described several types of 
indirect lighting, both decoratively and struc- 
turally. We shall prove, as the prosecuting 
attorney would put it, that the in-built quali- 
ties of good indirect lighting may in reality 
often be simple out-built tricks as well, and 
that the success of this form of illumination, 
both decoratively and from a_ thoroughly 
practical point of view, lies in the way it is 
used as well as in what it illuminates. 


ONE ForRM OF indirect lighting which will ef- 
fectively provide the main illumination for a 
room is the cove type, in which bulbs are 
hidden in troughs or coves in or below the 
cornice. Such an (Continued on page 64) 
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DAVID J. KOSER 


The trough in the modern room, at 
right, has the long bulbs most fre- 


; quently used to give cove lighting 





DRAWINGS BY GEORGE HUGHES 








Luminous panels, such as one shown 


at the left, are an important archi- 


tectural feature in this remodeled 


room by Kroll Designs. The panel is 


Micarta. The lights are recessed in 
troughs that are hidden by the ver- 


tical molding placed upon each side 


Detail of the trough in the room be- 
low. Ordinary Christmas tree light- 


ing has been effectively installed 








Examples of cove lighting appear in 
the drawings. Units, from Gener- 
al Electric Co., are easy to install. 
Above, a Chippendale dining room 
has troughs concealed in wood cor- 
nices above ornamental panels. Left, 
a modern room uses a metal fixture 
with removable glass panels hung 


below the cornice line on a bracket 
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A pink and white combination of seashore po- 
lygonella, with strawflowers and the steepled 


celosia spicata, one of the cockscomb family 


hold the memory of a kiss, swiftly taken 

under a friendly shadow. Grandmother 
used to cherish dried flowers for other rea- 
sons. Her huge bunches of spent hydrangeas 
or seasoned pampas grass were arranged with 
utilitarian design to hide the ugliness of a 
disused fireplace, or to lighten the dull corner 
of a hall. Today the modern woman with her 
growing knowledge of flowers and shrubs, by 
some subtle trick of combining sentiment with 
utility, is finding new possibilities for all that 
rich harvest which waits when summer is 
over, and is using it with good taste for 
winter decoration indoors. 


I a débutante’s diary a dried rosebud may 


HER INGENUITY HAS discovered, too, the uses 
of the natural harvest which is spread out 
over woods, fields, and salt meadows. In the 
treasured wild sea lavender, bayberry or 
misty polygonella she smells again the salt 
of sea-swept winds, and in red alderberries, 





WINTER BOUQUETS 


by MARIAN CUTHBERT WALKER 


wild brier hips, hooked teasels, and plump 
brown cattails she knows anew the joy of the 
real treasure hunter. 


IN HER CULTIVATED garden, however, the au- 
tumn fruiting which may be brought indoors 
to bring charm and interest is the result of 
definite planning and cultural knowledge. Be- 
cause most of the flowers so used are annuals, 
and have besides a peculiarly sturdy quality 
in their texture, they fit very poorly into the 
perennial garden, even as fillers. They will 
thrive best in a separate growing bed, well 
drained, and in full sun, where: their blooms 
have space to reach colorful perfection. With 
the increasing interest in the winter bouquet 
a wide choice is now being offered. Celosia 
spicata, that least known of the cockscomb 
group, is surprisingly different and charming. 
Its narrow flowers, tipped with lilac-pink, 
supply the “steeple” quality so necessary in 
flower arrangement, and are useful all sum- 
mer for cutting. The Chinese woolflower, 
celosia Childsii, with woolly crimson, pink or 
yellow heads may be used also in the shrub 
border to supply gorgeous color. Globe ama- 
ranth, gomphrena, with graceful, clover- 
shaped blooms, comes in mixture only with 
white, orange and a magenta red. Many seeds- 
men are offering an “everlasting collection,” 
which includes this variety, together with the 
rose everlasting, acroclinium, and the single 
Swan River everlasting, rhodanthe. No col- 
lection, of course, could be complete without 
the usual double strawflowers, or helichry- 
sums. The winged everlasting, ammobium 
alatum, with yellow disc in a large white 
flower, and the immortelle, which offers the 
more unusual purple, are both valuable. In 
contrast to these more sturdy flowers an an- 
nual that offers the necessary “mist” flowers 
for bouquets and for drying purposes is 
statice sinuata. It may be purchased now not 
only in mixture but in separate strains of 
rose, a lovely lemon-yellow -and in a new 
dark blue. All statice is very slow to germi- 
nate and should be carefully planted. 


OF COURSE, THERE are in the perennial bed 
those old and hardy (Continued on page 64) 

















PLAN A PATCH OF FLOWERS 


TO DRY FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


The gardener’s plans are always a year ahead 
of accomplishment. Some of the choices for 
these winter bouquets may already be in your 
borders. Others should be ordered as soon as 
the spring catalogues are available so they 
may be gathered in for next winter. The arti- 
cle suggests many little-considered plants 


THE BOUQUETS: 1. Red rose hips and silver hon- 
esty make a simple arrangement in a low container 
which is interestingly mottled in turquoise blue. 
2. The dainty gauze of artemisia Silver King forms 
a background for the red fruits of the evonymus bush. 
Container of satine crystal from Schoemaker & Co. 
3. An orange and olive-green piece of old pottery re- 
peats the colorings of Chinese lantern pods and olive- 
green leaves of Job’s tears, cut before their prime. 
4. Wild marsh and cultivated garden are harvested 
for a grouping of babysbreath, purple beautyberry 
and brown cattail in an unglazed bisque-hued urn. 
5. If glass holders are used for dried flowers and ber- 
ries they should be translucent but not transparent. 
Red alderberries, gray bayberries and silver honesty. 
6. The new artemisia Silver Beauty (a novelty for this 
spring) bears gray spikes that are a fine foil for the 


burnt oranges and reds that show in the bittersweet 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HERMAN G. CUTHBERT 
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Success Story Or AN 


PHOTOGRAPHS SY EMELIE DANIELSON 








UNASSUMING BARN 
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AN OLD BARN AT WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT, BECAME A SUMMER RESIDENCE FOR MR. AND MRS. MERRELL CLARK 
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THE FIRST FLOOR IS GIVEN OVER 


COMPLETELY TO LIVING QUARTERS 


THE ORIGINAL STRUCTURE FOUND 


BY THE ARCHITECT, A. H. PIERCE 


OLD BEAMS WERE USED TO MARK 


DIVISIONS OF THE NEW ROOMS 
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INGENUITY, PATIENCE AND 


ECONOMY BOLSTER THE PLOT 


by LOUISE BONNEY 


orchard, a magnificent view of a Con- 

necticut valley—these are the characters 
and background of a remodeling story con- 
cocted by Mr. and Mrs. Merrell Clark and 
whipped into shape near Washington, Conn., 
by architect A. H. Pierce. The plot, according 
to Mr. Pierce, seems to be that the architec- 
ture and the decoration of a house should not 
be divorced even if the architect has to turn 
decorator to prove it. The sub-plot reveals 
definite “designs for living” for depressed 
times which can be evolved by fair means, an 
active imagination, and a limited budget. To 
get on with the story— 


A VICTORIAN barn, a silo, an old apple 


THE FRAME OF this particular barn was 
“sound as a nut.” The space was sufficient for 
the three floors and the living quarters which 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark demanded. The silo, the 
cupola, and the old red paint, so much a part 
of Connecticut landscapes, were decorative in 
themselves. All that was necessary before de- 
tails of remodeling were started was to correct 
a list to leeward which decades of prevailing 
winds had developed. The local carpenter 
waited patiently for the right blustery day 





LEFT, REAR OF THE OLD BARN, WITH THE REMODELED STRUCTURE TAKEN FROM THE OPPOSITE ANGLE BESIDE IT 
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DINING ROOM AND SERVICE QUARTERS IN THE BASEMENT 
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BRIGHT COLORS BRING GAIETY INSIDE THE BARN 


All-important in the owners’ 


bedroom as elsewhere is the 
use of freshly matched col- 
ors. Dusty pink paper and 
brown and white rosettes key 
with brown and white in 
gingham, brown and pinks 
in the chintzes. This scheme 
holds the varied furniture, 


too, in a satisfying harmony 


The dining room in the base- 
ment contrasts white walls, a 
red brick floor and paint in 
bright blue. A dresser spe- 
cially designed by Mr. Pierce 
is the note to which Henri II, 
Louis XIII and Italian seven- 
teenth century pieces are so 
pleasantly tuned. It was dec- 
orated by Buffy in gay colors 





and then braced the huge structure as it 
was blown into balance by contrary winds. 
This accounted for the original building 
cost. The architect then started to work 
from the inside out. He had a sound struc- 
ture seventy feet long and thirty wide. The 
problem was to convert it into a country 
house with at least five bedrooms and three 
baths in the main portion of the house, and 
two bedrooms and bath in the servants’ 
quarters, with garage, laundry, heating 
plant, water system. The accompanying 
plans show how the problem was solved 
architecturally. 


THE STRUCTURE WAS the familiar one of 
upright beams supporting long horizontal 
ones which formed a shell for vertical sid- 
ing—the opposite of house construction. 
This type is strong enough to stand any 
kind of downward push, so that the only 
addition necessary was interior wall stud- 
ding. In its original form the cow stanchions 
and box stalls were in the basement, facing 
the valley view on the one side and carved 
into the hill on the other. This level be- 
came dining (Continued on page 63) 

















Architecturally the living room is still 
close to the old barn, yet it has become 
thoroughly livable. All original beams 
and timbers are in view and the walls are 
building board unadorned except for a 
pattern of shiny copper roofing nails. A 
simple stair ascends to a landing at the 
second floor, then to a “‘musicians’ gal- 
lery’’ over the entrance, thus giving an 
effect of unusual height. Wagon wheels 
and old carriage steps form candelabra 


A pair of ugly 1900 beds were deprived 
of their headboards in favor of foot- 
boards turned back to front and painted 
for one of the guest rooms. Added high 
posts support canopies of green dimity 
striped and fringed in white. Handker- 
chief linen, white with Robin Hood green 
dots, is used for the spreads. The wall 


paper is brightly sprigged in green and 


red. Paint gives unity to the furniture 


CALL LARA he 








AIDS TO SERVICE 


PHOTOG"APHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


ALL sorts of accompaniments to repeal. Claret jug, top left, and decanter next to it, Wm. H. Plummer 
& Co. Thistle design liquor bottle, Abercrombie & Fitch. Tantalus set, Lewis & Conger. Wine decanter, 
Ovington Bros. Co. Whiskey jug, Hammacher, Schlemmer. Crystal decanter, Plummer. Sherry decanter. 
glasses and tray, Ovington. Chromium bottle labels, Lewis & Conger. Coolers: two-bottle type and the 
glass one, also the metal bottle holder, Abercrombie. Fine Sheffield cooler, Belmont Galleries. Basket 
for serving old wines, Lewis & Conger. Decanting funnel, Hammacher, Schlemmer. Wooden handle cork- 
screw, two at extreme right and champagne swizzlers, Abercrombie. Other, Hammacher, Schlemmer 














Sections of metal honey- 


combs like these fit into 
any size storage rack you 
may plan for small closet 
or cellar. They require a 
minimumamount of space 





GASTON SUDAKA 


This home-made wine rack, 
like the other storage bins il- 
lustrated, is described fully in 
the course of the article above 


SIMPLE RACKS AND CABINETS 


TO FIT CLOSET OR BASEMENT 


Americans are preparing for the best. 

They are reading reams of advice to in- 
cipient bibbers. They are rapidly qualifying as 
connoisseurs of wines and liquors in every draw- 
ing room in the land. They are told what to drink 
with what foods. How to chill which wines, and 
what glasses to use. What vintages of what vineyards are the choicest. 
They are informed that all wines worth drinking should be kept quiet, 
like a feverish patient. They have not, alas, been told how to keep the 
patient quiet. Appropriately enough, here’s how. 


, iow thirteen years of public frustration, 


Goop WINE—ANY good wine—should be disturbed as little as possible 
once it has been bottled. There are plenty of reasons for this, but the 
fact is all that matters here. Furthermore, any wine fit to drink should 
be protected from the air, indeed from any kind of contamination. To 
these ends, then, you must keep your foil seals dry and your corks 
wet. These are the essentials for storing wine: keep the bottles where 
you can get at one without disturbing the others; keep them on their 
sides, flat or tilted up slightly with their corks kept wet; don’t allow 
foil seals to become moldy lest they contaminate the wine through the 
moist cork. (As a fourth rule, don’t worry too much about the third 
one. You probably won’t have that happen for some time to come.) 


ALL THIS Is simple enough if you have a large basement with out-of-the- 
way closets. For the small home owner or the apartment dweller, it is 
something of a problem. And in any event, to provide proper storage 
simply and without too great expense is often downright difficult. Con- 
sider the requirements. What you need is virtually an individual shelf 
for every bottle. Then only can you keep a (Continued on page 55) 
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WINE CELLARS IN A Hurry 





Interlocking rows of metal hon- 


eycombs and storage cabinets 
come ready-made and are inex- 


pensive. Universal Fixture Corp. 
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PARADE OF TREES THAT FLOWER 





by HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


IVING in the orchard country in spring is peril- 
ous to routine. One settles into a state of per- 
manent intoxication which extends from the 

flowering of the first peaches in April to the drifting 
away on a May breeze of the last scented apple 
blossom petal. Unless one is a farmer, anxiously 
scanning sky and earth for the proper signs of a 
prosperous season, a prosaic state of mind is quite 
impossible. Yet the beauty of this season need not 
be limited entirely to those who live in apple, peach 
or cherry country. Every lawn may have flowering 
trees of some kind not only during the spring period 
of fruit tree splendor but in most of the other 
months, too. Indeed, it’s possible from March to 
November to enjoy some tree in blossom. 


BEFORE SELECTING TREES to bloom each month, how- 
ever, the gardener must understand the value of 
flowering trees in his landscape picture, for placing 
is all-important. The least considered and still among 
the loveliest are the larger flowering trees which grow 
tall enough io make them valuable for shade or 
boundary screen. Plant the redbud, pink and white 
horsechestnuts, the tuliptree, empress tree, locusts 
and yellow-wood for (Continued on page 61) 


JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRY 





Although fruit trees in blossom are 
frequently part of the garden pic- 
ture, Home & Field doubts that the 
landscape possibilities of the larg- 
er flowering trees are often enough 
considered. This article lists types 
that bloom from March to November 





J. HORACE MC FARLAND CO. 


FRINGETREE 











The fringetree on the opposite page shows 
white silken trimmings in June. A striking 
type for specimen planting in an open spot 

on the lawn. The yellow-wood tree (shown 
| below) produces white wistarialike blooms 


in early summer. It rarely reaches higher 


than forty feet and is resistant to drought 





HARRY G. HEALY 


LINDEN 


American lindens, above, superbly placed to 
flank the entrance of Mrs. Celia G. Wyck- 
off’s house at Great Neck, Long Island. The 
landscape architect was Clarence Fowler. A 
dramatic use of such tree material gives not 


only beauty but perspective to the picture 





J. HORACE MC FARLAND CO. - 


YELLOW-WOOD 








t J. HORACE MC FARLAND CO. 


LABURNAM 


The laburnam or goldenchain tree (above) is 


a slow grower, but its long yellow blossoms 





are rich in beauty. Left, an inspired effect 
of Japanese flowering cherries on the Long 
Island estate of William R. Coe. Here bright 


accents are created against evergreen foliage 





HARRY G. HEALY 
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FLORIDA CHANGES ITS POINT OF VIEW 


during the past four years, Floridans have gone both modern and native at 

the same time. The two are not so much opposed as you might think, native 
in this case meaning the pueblo type dwelling of the Southwest, which was always 
half-modern anyway. At any rate, the new houses are showing much less of the 
Spanish influence which has hitherto been the first consideration of Florida archi- 
tecture, and much more of a tendency to work out something distinctly their own. 
Besides design, there seems to be a good bit more attention to sound planning. 
Economy of materials, space and ornament have become dominant considerations. 


Spero basco tastes change, and just now, to judge by the new houses built 


OF THE OUTWARD signs of this changing spirit, the first is traceable either to a 
frank and individual use of modern principles in the design of line and mass or to 
the pueblo influence. The result is similar in either case. We see in the newer 
Florida houses the thick walls, deep window and door reveals, often splayed or 
rounded, as well as the elliptical or parabolic arches which are so characteristic of 
pueblo design. More frankly modern, less geographically traditional, is the ar- 
rangement and spacing of windows. Steel casements, more generously scaled, are 
now to be seen instead of the grilles and jalousies of more florid days. 


CONTRIBUTING TO THE cause of economy is an increasing adoption of Spanish 
Colonial simplicity in the arrangement of balconies and patios. _Wood timbers, un- 
adorned, frequently replace more ornate stone or stucco. Many frankly Moorish 
themes (which never seemed really at home in Florida anyway) have been winnowed 
out. The accompanying photographs, for example, lack them almost entirely. 
Ornament, as a rule, is rather sparingly used. Not infrequently, flat red roofing 
tiles are supplanting the Spanish or barrel type of tile. This adds still further to 
the freshness of roof lines and the general simplification of the architectural whole. 
Throughout, a more intelligent and direct use of structural materials—concrete 
blocks, stucco, tiles, woodwork and wrought iron—is becoming apparent. As witness 
these examples, selected for photographing by Howard B. Knight, of Palm Beach. 


The freshness of plain wall surfaces, marked off 
by lines either severely straight or simply curv- 
ing, constitutes one phase of the break with Span- 
ish tradition in Florida. The doorway is modern in 


its form and feeling. Steel casements are a furth- 


er modern note. Carlos B. Schoeppl is the architect 


Like that at the left, the house below, designed by 
Frank Wyatt Woods, is at Miami Beach. Here mod- 
ern motifs are even more apparent, as in the open- 
ings for door and windows, the smooth walls and 
the manner in which the units of the house are as- 
sembled. The roof, of course, derives from Spain 














IN BOTH FORM AND DETAIL THE 


SPANISH PATTERN IS AMENDED 


Spanish Colonial, in all its informal simplicity, 
is given its due in the house, right, designed by 
John & Coulton Skinner at Miami Beach. The entire 
lack of embellishment on the balcony, with its iron 
rail and wood posts, and the use of straight lines 


throughout form a happy compromise with tradition 


By the shapes of the niches around this patio fire- 
place and by the form of the wide-sweeping arch a 
contemporary touch is given to the corner, right, 
speaking of Spain by way of Mexico. The colored til- 
ing depicts scenes from Mexican life. Cast stone 


is used for the trim. Carlos B. Schoeppl, architect 


Stone slabs, with grass between, floor the garage 
court, lower right. The severe walls are of brick, 
capped with Cuban tiles. Russel Pancoast, archi- 
tect. Below, a combination of Mediterranean and 
modern influences superbly blended into a harmon- 


ious whole. Carlos B. Schoeppl was the architect 
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HOME & FIELD 


OUR SNAG DEPARTMENT 


by ARTHUR C. HOLDEN, A. I. A. 


suggestions for fencing. What is a 


The way of the home owner is frequently hard and 
is almost always beset with minor perplexities 
which a few expert words of advice, properly ap- 
plied, will remove. In this department Arthur C. 
Holden, well known New York architect, endeavors 
to level out the snags in the path of Home & Field 


readers who own or contemplate owning homes 


[Deze 165. We are anxious to have 


practical and attractive type of fence 
to shut off the garage yard and vegetable 
garden to give it the desired seclusion 
and privacy from the road? 


Answer: Of course the type of fence you 
use will depend largely upon the general 
spirit and character of your place. We 
are reproducing below a drawing which 
appeared in Home & Fiexp for May, 1933, 
to illustrate an article, “The Fence for 
Every Use.” The picture presents a general 
view of an average suburban home of good 
size with seven kinds of fencing shown in 
magnified detail. You will note that in con- 
nection with the garage and garden areas 
wood hurdle fence, wire mesh, pickets and 
woven saplings may be used. All are avail- 
able ready to erect in a wide range of sizes 
and prices per stock section or running 
foot. We suggest that you refer to the 
article we have cited to help you in making 









a definite decision as to the type which suits 
your purpose and personal preference best. 


ProBLeM 166. My heating system is hot 
water. I want to get rid of my radiators. 
Someone has told me that I could have 
a central radiator in the cellar with pipes 
concealed in the walls. Is this practical? 


ANSWER: We assume that you object to 
the unsightliness of the radiators and to 
the loss of the space which they occupy. 
The suggestion which has been made to you 
is in effect that you transform your present 
system into what is known as an indirect 
hot water system. The large hot water coil 


To illustrate ““The Fence for Every Use’? in Home & 





Field for May, 1933, this drawing was made. It is 
reproduced here to help clarify Problem 165, above 
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in the cellar would be enclosed in a sheet- 
metal box. From this box sheet-metal ducts 
(not pipes) would lead up through walls 
and floors to registers and deliver the 
warmed air in the upper stories. To make 
such a change might involve you in un- 
reasonable expense. The only reason we 
can see to justify the attempt would be 
that you might make your system part 
direct and part indirect; that is to say 
the warmed air from the cellar coil would 
heat only the first floor or the principal 
rooms, and you would retain the original 
hot water radiators in the more remote 
parts of the house. If you desire to elimi- 
nate all radiators we should advise your 
making a complete change and putting in 
a new warm air heating furnace and a 
complete modern fan-driven system. Re- 
member, however, that it is expensive to 
cut into walls for the installation of ducts 
in a house which is already built. We 
should suggest your getting detailed alter- 
nate proposals from a reliable contractor 
for the two changes suggested above. 






DRAWN BY WALTER FRANK 
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This is the first of a series of pages devoted to details on which you 
will do well to consult with your architect when planning a new home. 
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CORNER WIND 

















A corner window in a bed- 
room. The sash, of steel or 
aluminum, operates separate- 
ly, to give maximum ventila- 
tion. Below, the modern note 
is carried out in black 
structural glass. 


Glass well deserves the added 
emphasis now placed upon it 
when it makes possible such 
a cheery, attractive 
dining alcove. 









@ Although the cost of glass, in itself, is a very minor 


item in the cost of construction, the use of glass and 






the choice of glass are of decidedly major importance. 






The modern architectural trend places so much em- 






phasis on when and how to employ glass surfaces, both 






exterior and interior, that a more than casual knowl- 






edge of the subject is highly desirable. Your architect 






and decorator will help you with many extremely in- 






teresting suggestions . .. attractive details that can be 






carried out quite inexpensively. Talk to him about glass. 
When you do, you will find out why the improved prod- 


uct now manufactured by Libbey -Owens- Ford is par- 











ticularly suited to the new and more rigid requirements 





: s Here, the corner window extends floorward only to the level of 
that the modern design for dwellings demands of glass. a tee the making an especially pleasant and practical spot for 
writing or reading. 

| 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, | 

TOLEDO, OHO, manafacurers of Hishee TT BOB Y- OwENS:ForD 
nd S Glass; also distrib | 

phy es anes foes scutedeaod te [ QO U AL J TY G L A S S 


the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of | 
| 4 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 


(Windows illustrated on this page, in which all the glass is 
a product of Libbey - Owens- Ford, are from photographs taken 
in the Home Planning Section at the World's Fair in Chicago. ) 
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Write to HOME & FIELD Shopping Service, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for names of shops where these articles may be bought. 


The prices are subject to change. Usually there is a mailing charge. 










At right, an innovation in Motor weighing 29 lbs. at- 


utilitarian objects: dust- taches to frame under seat 
pan, sink strainer and sink and changes any model into 
shovel ofrubber. Available powered bicycle. It runs 100 
miles on one gallon of gaso- 


Sie, GOB. S353 $49.75 


in popular colors. Prices 


are $.85, $.85 and $.35 each 






Rubber hose with spray at- 






tachment for washing dog. 






Soap reservoir has lever 






regulating water flow for 






rinsing and washing. The 






brush is removable. . . . $2.50 











Wire racks such as the two Above, collapsible clothes 


shown above hook onto the dryer rack of metal folds 
shelves of a mechanical re- into small package and is 
frigerator to give addition- convenient for traveling. 
al storage space for bottles. It attaches to the top of 


Price for each rack..... $.23 anopendoor. Price. . .$1.09 









Aquarium below comes in 


white tole and has two com- 






partments of fluted met- 
al at the sides to hold flow- 







ers. Glass bowl trimmed in 








moetel, Prdes........: 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 











The chromium-plated elec- Drip coffee-maker in black 
tric hot plate equipped with 


low wattage unit is conven- 


china trimmed with silver 
bands can be brought to the 
ient for keeping food warm table; also black and white 
at the table. The handles 


are black. Price....... $1.25 ae Va ium stand..... $4.49; $4.64 


china casserole with chrom- 





























HELEN: When I see all this, I can hardly believe we 
were in New York just three days ago . .. or that by fly- 
ing you could be back at the office in less than a day. 
BILL: Office? What’s an office? I’ve forgotten already. 
What I need is plenty of this sunshine! 


HELEN: No wonder people rave so about the desert 
-.. swimming, playing tennis in shorts, riding... we'll 
go home as brown as Indians. 

BILL: This trip is certainly an eye-opener. We'll have 
to bring the youngsters along next time. 


You need this economical trip this winter 


| 
i 
| 


Shidventieing iW 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





HELEN: Wasn’t Catalina fun? Sailing out over the 
Pacific...I felt like Balboa when we first saw it...and 
then those glass-bottom boats and the flying fish, and 
the place where they were taking the South Sea movies! 


BILL: Don’t forget the deep-sea fishing. There's a thrill. 





BILL: Isn’t there any end to the ways to have a good 
time here? We haven’t been wined and dined so, or 
met so many interesting people in years. 

HELEN: And why not? They’re here from all over the 
world. There’s only one Hollywood, you know. 


HELEN: What marvelous roads! We've been in Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Long Beach, Santa Mon- 
ica, Beverly Hills, Hollywood, Glendale—all today. 

BILL: A thrill a minute. And plenty more to come... 
the races, polo, golf tournaments, movie studios... 


ane 





BILL: What golf courses! Can’t decide whether I like 
the sea-shore or “mountain-top” kind best. 

HELEN: I don’t think {’ve ever had such a good time. 
And yet with all we've done out here, we haven’t spent 
any more than if we'd stayed home. 


rape MAIL COUPON TODAY ----""; 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 


Dept. U-1, 1151 So. Broadway, Los 


y , woreagian of scene. A little time off to 
take stock and regain your perspect- 
ive. An interesting trip across our chang- 
ing country. Then Southern California 
... half-a-dozen vacations in one. Back 
home again with new enthusiasm, new 
ideas—really fit for the future! 


Costs in Southern California are about 
16% under the U.S. average the year 
’round...and of course you escape the 
“peak prices” of one-season resorts. 


Write, and let us prove how easily you 
can spend the winter here at no greater 
cost than staying home. 


Out-of-the-ordinary 

vacation book, FREE 
Won’t you let us send you free, a brand 
new book which tells and pictures all the 
facts about a Southern California vaca- 
tion? Includes over 150 gravure photo- 
graphs, maps, itemized cost schedules 
and a wealth of authoritative informa- 


tion. Rest assured it’s no ordinary travel 
booklet. We’ll also gladly send free de- 
tailed routing from your home city. Just 
mark and mail the coupon. 


© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 





Come to California for a glorious va- 
cation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 











Ltd. : 
: 


Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete de-} 
ils (including costs) of a Southern? 
+ California vacation. Also send free rout-3 
ting by [) auto, [J rail, [ plane, [) bus, 
t(_] steamship. Also send free booklets? 
t about counties checked below. 


(CD Los Angeles CD Santa Barbara 


Seescescssssem, 


. 
° 
ry 














: : 
: [JOrange ()Kern [Riverside : 
: (San Diego [Ventura $ 
: Name : 
‘ Street : 
3 City : 
3 State : 
‘ 2 


(Please Print Name and Address) 








Foods 


Tue Most Famous Soup 1n France. A real 
French-style onion soup is for the first time avail- 
able in convenient form for your table. This soup, 
perfected by Jean Vernet, famous French chef, for 
Hormel, canned food specialists, is made of selected 
onions sliced and shredded into spoon-size curls 
and fried in butter. After Parmesan cheese and a 
rich beef stock are added the can is sealed and the 
soup cooked. With this method no flavor can 
escape. Geo. A. Hormet & Co., Austin, MINN. 


Turirty New Tires On A Grano Otp Favorite 
gives tempting recipes and menus in which Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans are used. Many interesting din- 
ner menus with Heinz baked beans as the main 
dish are included, together with suggestive ways of 
serving baked beans for sandwich fillings, plate 
dinners, supper snacks and for salads and soups. 
The high protein content of baked beans makes 
them an excellent substitute for meat at dinner. 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pirrspurcu, Pa. 


Home Furnishings 


Fine Pertop Furniture Repropuctions At In- 
PORTANT, TIMELY Savincs offers a collection of 
McGibbon quality furniture which will be priced 
substantially higher in the very near future. Many 
unusual occasional pieces are illustrated and de- 
scribed in this folder. To mention some of them: a 
Duncan Phyfe drum table, a coffee table of solid 
mahogany with removable glass tray, a kidney desk 
of Honduras mahogany, a luxurious club chair, 
desks, lamps and so on. The McGibbon department 
of interior decoration is prepared to assist with all 
problems pertaining to draperies, curtains, up- 
holstering and the like. McGrspon, New York. 


De.tturt Rues introduces an entirely new kind of 
bathroom, bedroom, boudoir and nursery scatter 
rug in colored sheet illustrations. These rugs—the 
newest member of the Deltox rug family—are 
made of tufted cotton by an exclusive needle 
process. They have an exquisite silky sheen and a 
deep luxurious pile and are tufted on a pre-shrunk 
heavy canvas back which makes them exception- 
ally sturdy and practical. The patterns and colors 
in these rugs are more varied than ever before. 
They are all moderately priced. THe Dettox Ruc 
Co., OsuHKosn, WIs. 


E.even New Srtryztes. A brochure illustrated in 
color showing some recent interesting develop- 
ments in Simmons twin studio divans, which are 
equipped with the luxuriously comfortable Beauty- 
rest mattress and the famous Simmons _inner- 
spring construction. The newest idea in studio 
couches is that with detachable end tables which 
can be inserted in the base, thus making attractive 
studio couch ends and convenient arm rests. The 
Deluxe studio couch has a lift-up device for raising 
the lower section to comfortable sleeping heights. 
Exclusive fabrics in a variety of smart designs 
are appropriately used to cover these couches. 
Simmons Company, New York. 


TRADE FACTS 
FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Heaters and Boilers 


Hot Water Anytime, ANYWHERE. With the M W 
Automatic Oil-Burning Water Heater both gas and 
electricity are entirely eliminated and hot water 
service is now available in all rural and suburban 
districts as well as in the city. With the self-con- 
tained unit there is no wiring, gas piping or con- 
nections to be considered. The burner _ itself 
contains no moving parts and in contrast to the 
conventional method of applying the flame only at 
the bottom of the boiler or tank, seamless steel 
tubes or flues pierce the boiler from top to bottom 
and serve as direct passages through which the heat 
is carried to every part of the boiler. With this 
heater water at the top is heated almost as quickly 
as that at the bottom of the tank. The heater has 
a snap-action water temperature control which op- 
erates independently of electric current. HEATER 
Division, Motor WHeet Corp., Lansinc, MIcH. 


THE Rep Pxiacve is a pamphlet describing the 
Whitehead monel metal range boilers, which are 
practically everlasting. Boilers made of monel are 
entirely satisfactory in that they resist every form 
of corrosion and are clean and free from rust in- 
side as well as outside. This modern storage tank, 
made by the International Nickel Company, is 
tested to 400 Ibs. hydrostatic pressure, a 50 to 100 
per cent greater strength than the old-fashioned 
types. It is surprisingly reasonable in price. Auto- 
matic gas water heaters which have storage tanks 
made of monel metal built in are also available. 
WuiteHEAD Meta Propucts Co., New York. 


Thermostat Clocks 


THE THERMOCHRON marks an outstanding develop- 
ment in room temperature control made possible 
by a thermostatic electric clock device. As the 
name implies the Thermochron combines the ele- 
ments of temperature change and time to obtain 
the ideal room temperature control heretofore im- 
possible. It actually senses temperature require- 
ments and turns heat on or off before the 
thermometer registers the need of such changes. 
The Thermochron maintains a practically unvary- 
ing room temperature and represents the utmost 
in comfort, convenience and economy. MINNEAPOLIs- 
HONEYWELL RecuLator Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Electric Outlets 


Eectricity aT Your Fincer Tips is now available 
with a Burgess Multiple Outlet. This device—a 
metal channel made of steel—-houses the electric 
wires and is installed at the top of the baseboard 
or as a molding around the room. It is zinc-coated 
to prevent rust and has outlet sockets of standard 
type. The sockets are flush with the surface. The 
channel is divided into two sections with grooved 
joints. It is 34% inches deep by 1% inches high 
and is equipped with outlets or plug-in sockets 
placed at intervals three feet or closer if desired. 
This type of outlet is simple to install and adds to 
the comfort and safety of electrical installations. 
C. F, Burcess Lasporatorties, Inc., Mapison, WIs. 


HOME & FIELD 


If you wish copies of any of the booklets 
reviewed on this page, write to HOME & 
FIELD Trade Service Bureau, 572 Madison 
Avenue, New York. The booklets will be 
sent to you promptly, without obligation 


Sectional Houses and Yards 


Hopcson Houses. An interesting catalogue showing 
actual photographs of Hodgson sectional houses 
which have been successfully built in the woods of 
northern Maine, in the mountainous regions 
throughopt the country and along the bleak Atlan- 
tic Coast from Labrador to Florida. Testimonial 
letters as to the complete satisfaction of these 
houses under extreme weather conditions together 
with details concerning their construction are also 
included in this interestingly compiled catalogue. 
If none of the plans shown meets your needs, 
Hodgson will plan a house to suit your taste with- 
out obligation. E. F. Hopcson Co., New York. 


Protect-A-Yarp is a catalogue describing a mod- 
ern, portable, fenced-in play-place for children. The 
fence is constructed of diamond-mesh wire fabric 
thoroughly galvanized to. insure long service. Each 
section has a trame of round copper-bearing iron, 
heavily galvanized. No posts, wire stretchers, nails, 
staples, post-hole diggers or shoveis are necessary 
to erect this Protect-A-Yard fence. The three posts 
on each section are so pointed that they can easily 
be pushed into the ground by hand. BurraLo WIRE 
Works Co., Burrato, N. Y. 


Painting Machines 


Amess Patntinc describes a new portable paint- 
ing machine designed in a compact single unit 
(there is no compressor or other accessory equip- 
ment) which plugs into any 110-volt circuit, either 
alternating or direct current. This machine, weigh- 
ing but 5% pounds, works many times faster than 
a brush and it is possible for the operator to paint 
on an average of 1,500 square feet of wall surface 
per hour. The paint is thrown out by centrifugal 
force in a perfectly even, fan-shaped spray which 
by instantaneous adjustment of the outlet may be 
varied in width from less than one inch to eighteen 
inches. The cut-off on all four sides can be held 
sharp, making it possible to paint door frames, 
picture moldings and baseboards without spatter- 
ing. This Norris painting machine applies paint, 
calcimine or waterproofing materials. ELECTRICAL 
PainTING EquipMENT Co., Inc., New York. 


Windows 


Wuat’s WHat on Winpows. An amusing and in- 
teresting story of the origin of windows and the 
strides made in their development through the 
introduction of the Silentite Pre-Fit Window Unit 
offered by the Curtis Companies. This unit has all 
the advantages of a double-hinged sash without 
its annoying defects. Instead of putting the wood 
of the sash next to the wood of the frame, metal 
is used for all direct contacts between sash and 


frame. The unit has no clumsy weights, pulleys or - 


sash cords, only two simple springs with a tension 
scientifically determined to balance the weight of 
the sash, which is as nearly indestructible as can 
be made. The metal-to-metal contact gives the 
window a complete and new kind of weather- 
stripping which permits a minimum leakage. 
Curtis Companies, CLINTON, Iowa. 
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A simple rack for wines designed by Achille Bat- 


taile. 


It is made of stout angle irons with iron 


rods to support any desired number of bottles 


Wine Cellars In A Hurry 


ConTINUED From Pace 45 


check on your stocks, make your with- 
drawals and additions, and still leave 
your store undisturbed. With these 
points in mind, the suggestions illus- 
trated all but explain themselves. 


On pace 45, at the top, appears a 
slightly futuristic array of honey- 
combs, about eight inehes deep, and so 
arranged that they fit in rows one on 
top of another. Here are the vitals of 
a thoroughly adequate wine cellar. The 
honeycomb strips may be bought in 
varying lengths and quantities and 
fitted to any kind of shelving that will 
hold the necessary weight. They should 
be set away from the back wall to ‘al- 
low free air circulation. Perforations in 
the metal are a further help. These 
honeycombs may be fitted into such 
steel cabinets as that shown at the bot- 
tom of the page. The one photographed 
is devoted half to wines (210 bottles) 
and half to liquors. Any combination 
is possible from stock units, and vary- 
ing widths and heights are also carried 
in stock by the manufacturers, the Uni- 
versal Fixture Corporation. A smaller 
photograph shows a particularly con- 
venient pantry or closet cabinet for a 
limited supply. The metal is finished 
in mahogany, walnut or plain enamel. 
The doors are secured by a good lock, 
and the honeycombs and shelving may 
be varied according to individual re- 
quirements. These products are surpris- 
ingly inexpensive and will last forever. 
The cost will vary all the way from 
about ten cents to twenty-five cents per 
bottle, depending on size and type. 


ON THIS PAGE, above, is sketched per- 
haps the simplest wine rack of all. It 
is made of angle-iron supports and iron- 
rod bottle holders. This one pattern may 
be made up in any arrangement de- 
sired—has been so made for sixty-odd 
years—by Achille Battaile. Strictly 
speaking it is a custom-made product, 
but in effect, any size is a stock size. 
This type will cost in the neighborhood 


of twenty cents a bottle and is prob- 
ably as simple and satisfactory as any- 
thing that can be devised. It is, how- 
ever, a basement rather than a pantry 
installation, since it is not inclosed at 
all unless by grilled wire doors. 


On pace 45 appears a drawing which is 
the brain-child of Home & Fietp’s own 
wine cellar department. One unit only 
is shown; it may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely in three directions. It is specifi- 
cally designed for home construction, 
and while not elegant nor particularly 
economical of space, it could be built 
for less than ten cents a bottle. Briefly, 
it involves two uprights running from 
floor to ceiling and fastened (to cellar 
beams here) four or five inches out 
from the wall. These supports are six 
inches wide and one inch thick. To 
these, front and back, are nailed strips 
of one-by-two-inch board. And upon 
these are tacked the U-shaped bottle 
racks made of sheet metal crimped 
either at home or by the local plumber 
to form six semi-circular cradles, eight 
inches in depth and four and one-half 
inches from trough to trough. In mak- 
ing such a contraption as this, remem- 
ber that a hole at least four and one- 
half inches across and up and down 
must be ailowed for each bottle. Any 
smaller space is not to be recommended. 


As FOR THE strictly tailor-made wine 
cellar, we have nothing to say here. 
since obviously any kind of rack, of 
wood or metal, can be obtained. It is 
for the keeper of a modest cellar-book, 
the unambitious home-owner, or the 
harried apartment denizen that these 
suggestions are made. And above all, 
they are readily obtainable. Wine- 
drinking seems to be coming back in a 
hurry; people are in a hurry to have 
their wines. But the wines themselves 
must not be hurried until they are on 
the table. These, then, will serve as 
peaceful havens for their next-to-last 
interval of relaxation. 








FIRST TIME IN AMERICA! 


fench St, Onion Soup 
Comes to your home! 


Ever wind up a perfect night in Paris 
at some little restaurant near the great 
market place? Then you know onion soup! 
Now... you can serve this very same soup 
in your home. Hormel is making it for you. 
Making it as great French chefs do—by slic- 
ing and frying tender onions with golden 
butter . . . by adding a pint of doubly rich 
strong beef stock . . . by seasoning it gener- 
ously with ripe old Parmesan cheese. 

Serve onion soup a la Paris— in petites mar- 
mites—with crown of oven-dried bread and 
grated cheese. Or serve it in every day soup 
plates—at lunch, at dinner, at dawn! 

Costs but 20 cents for 20 oz. If you can’t 
get it, write Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., giving grocer’s name and address. 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK—If you don’t agree that 
Hormel Onion Soup is the equal of the finest club or restaurant 
onion soup, we will return twice the price you paid. Write your 
name, address and criticism on the back of the label and mail 
to Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


HORMEL 
ONION SOUP 
mck Sigl 
oor 


Have you tried these other Hormel Soups? 


Vegetable * Chicken Broth * Pea 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA’S 
Wonders 














Durban's delightful Beach 


of A Land of Colorful Con- 


ie 4 trasts: Beautiful homes 
\\ | —and picturesque Bantu 


kraals; the Alp-like Dra- 
kensberg—and the fascinating 
Cango Caves; Victoria Falls— 
and glorious trout streams; 
Zimbabwe’s reputed ruins of 
ancient Ophir—and the great 
modern gold mines of the 
Rand. Big game—Romance— 
Mystery! 

South Africa abounds in sight- 
seeing thrills and health-giving 
Comfortable travel 


facilities—moderate in cost. 


sunshine. 


Enjoy the trip of a lifetime in 
wonderful South Africa! 











A lordly 
ranger in 
Kruger 
National 
Park 





For full information address: 
Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc. 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 


or any office of Thos. Cook & Son 
—Wagons-Lits, Inc. or the Amer- 
ican Express Company. 

















stand there for years. Exteriors were 
usually stucco, but sometimes brick or 
wood, Where stucco was used the colors 
were varied; in addition to white, areas 
of lemon yellow and terra cotta red 
served to accentuate the designs. Most 
of the houses were carefully studied in 
relation to their immediate surround- 
ings; rooms unfolded into little open 
spaces formed by wall or garden. Fres- 
coes were generously used in many in- 
stances and sculpture took its place of 
decorative importance. 


THE INTERIORS WERE designed as studies 
in space. Walls were pushed out and 
large areas of glass were inserted at the 
will of the designer. Rooms usually did 
not exist as four walls with windows 
and doors, but as spaces in the houses, 
screened and arranged so as to afford a 
proper use. You did not feel, as you 
went through a house, that you were 
passing from one room to another. 
Rather did the house as a whole seem 
to open up; the various parts were sep- 
arated by screens, pieces of wall, furni- 
ture, or curtains. There were a few 
“stunts” in the show, in addition to the 
houses in which any North Italian 
might live. A house for the colonies, 
Africa presumably, presented a facade 
with small, shuttered windows, impreg- 
nable against attack and against the 
rays of the sun; inside was a patio, 
filled with charm. A dwelling for an 
aviator had a second floor of sleeping 
quarters, with a gymnasium, and a 
“fireman’s” pole running down the cen- 
ter of a circular stair case, so that the 
impatient flyer would not be delayed in 
reaching his plane, which is neatly 
garaged below. A whole apartment 
house was built with the first two floors 


stripped of finish, so as to show the 
construction. A small airport was used 
as a café in the exposition. A modern 
church showed what beautiful liturgical 
objects can be designed in modern ma- 
terials. There was a “horticultural 
hall,” but instead of making you retrace 
your steps down bewildering aisles, 
they simply built a long, narrow, ser- 
pentine building connecting two points 
which contained exhibits you would 
wish to visit anyway. 


EacH HOUSE was well furnished and 
supplied with the things we use, all de- 
signed in the spirit of the architecture. 
Life for a craftsman or manufacturer 
of furniture must be far happier and 
more productive in Milan than in Amer- 
ica. In Milan he can design and manu- 
facture in the prevailing spirit or style 
and he knows that his products will 
be used and understood and enjoyed. 
In America he can only indulge in 
guesswork as to what a wavering public 
taste may fancy. He tries to think of 
what will at the same time be suitable 
in houses that range from revivals of 
Greece twice removed to revivals of Vic- 
torianism close at hand, from arts and 
crafts individualisms to apings of mod- 
ern German and French monstrosities. 
He usually ends by producing commer- 
cial design so characterless as to offend 
no one, or in desperation decides not 
to risk the expenditure of new dies and 
patterns, 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE STRONG hand of na- 
tional feeling has disciplined the other- 
wise vacillating sensibilities of the 
Milanese architect into a common sense 
of design that must form the basis of a 
style. As a result his individualism has 


HOME & FIELD 


Italy Writes Modernism Upon The Record 


Continuep From Pace 19 


stronger play, because he has a vocabu- 
lary to work with. A vocabulary that 
belongs to our time is what American 
architects so frightfully need. We can 
get that only by arriving at a common 
understanding of what we are trying to 
do, and by developing the architectural 
forms that will do it. By an architec- 
tural vocabulary we simply mean the 
elements that make up the design—the 
materials used, the ornament, the door- 
ways and windows and the various ele- 
ments of interior trim. 


At Mian A style has been developed 
because there is a common understand- 
ing of the way people want to live. The 
important thing in the houses is the 
relation of spaces to one another and 
to the world outside. The houses are 
esthetically pleasing because they are 
carefully studied and utterly suitable 
settings for the lives that modern Ital- 
ians want to live. We can produce such 
settings in America, and we have, be- 
sides, another powerful and unifying 
force as we put the machine to work 
for us in producing the kind of house 
in which Americans want to live. That 
will not mean a mechanization of our 
lives and of our houses in particular. 
We saw the first attempts to do this in 
the houses at Chicago that were built 
of modern materials. A structural ap- 
proach is the soundest basis for an 
architecture, and if we can put the 
machine to work for us in the anti- 
quated art of building, we can do what 
Milan has done and more. We lack the 
compactness and the nationalistic feel- 
ing of the Milanese, but we have instru- 
ments in “prefabricated” methods of 
building that they do not dream of 
using at the present time. 


Punch And What Goes With It 


These are good with wines and can be 
bought at Italian bakeries.) 


SHERRY FLIP. Tue recipe: Use for 
each person one egg, one and a half 
jiggers of sherry, and half a_table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. Place in 
large cocktail shaker with coarsely 
cracked ice. Shake well and pour into 
a punch bowl with a few cubes of ice. 
When each glass is filled, sprinkle with 
grated nutmeg. This should be made in 
small quantities and often so it is not 
diluted too much by the ice. To EAT 
WITH IT: Caviar toast filled with cream 
cheese mixed with chipped beef, 
seasoned with very little mayonnaise, or 
Royal Puffs split and spread with it. 
Fried oysters on tooth picks. Very 
thinly sliced, buttered nut bread. 
Chopped Little Neck or cherrystone 
clams mixed with cream and seasoned, 
on rounds of bread or toast. Hard 
Italian biscuit tarralli con finocchio and 
fiery little ones, called tarralli con 
peppi, with pepper to whet the appe- 
tite. Jacob’s Currant Wafers or any 
wafers and Chinese lychee nuts. 


EARLY AMERICAN PUNCH. THE RE- 
cipE: Use two tablespoonfuls of currant 
jelly, dissolved in a half cup of hot 
water, one pint of brandy, one pint of 
rye or bourbon whiskey, one pint of 
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dry sauterne, two tablespoonfuls of tea 
(green preferred) strongly steeped in 
two cups of boiling water, the strained 
juice of three lemons, two lemons sliced 
very thin, one orange sliced thin, two 
tablespoonfuls of diced pineapple, and 
sugar to taste, as some prefer a dry 
punch. Pour over a cake of ice or cubes 
in a punch bowl and allow to stand 
until cool. To EAT WITH IT: The same 
things as with champagne cup. 


HIGH HOUSE NECTAR. THERECIPE: 
Use sherbet or low champagne glasses 
without hollow stems. Rub rim of each 
glass with a piece of lemon. Dip in 
powdered sugar so sugar adheres to 
rim. Place in bottom of each glass half 
a brandied peach, stoned, and spread 
so peach fits snugly in glass. Fill glass 
with finely shaved ice and pour over 
these ingredients, mixed together, one 
half jigger of gin, one quarter jigger 
of Benedictine or Curacao, and one 
quarter jigger of applejack or rum. 
A large amount of these three may be 
mixed beforehand, according to the 
number of glasses needed, allowing a 
jigger of the mixture for each glass. 
To EAT witH iT: Any kind of small 
pastries, cookies, scones and Linder 
Boolm tea wafers. Hazel nuts. 


HET PINT. (An early Scotch beverage 


used for weddings and on New Year 
morning.) THE RECIPE: Use two pints 
of mild ale, three eggs well beaten, 
half a nutmeg grated, half a cup of 
rye whiskey, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Beat the eggs, mix the sugar 
with three tablespoonfuls of the cold 
ale and beat into the eggs. Heat the 
ale and nutmeg to the boiling point, 
pour gradually over the eggs, beating 
constantly with a fork, add the whiskey, 
replace on stove, and heat through 
without boiling. Remove and pour from 
one bowl to another about three or four 
times until blended and smooth. Serve 
hot. May be kept hot over boiling 
water. TO EAT WITH IT: Toasted and 
buttered Triscuits thinly spread with 
bitter marmalade. Cheese cake (ob- 
tained from any bakery). “Nairns 
Bannocks and Oat Cakes,” which come 
in tin boxes from Scotland. Thinly 
sliced and buttered pumpernickel. Large 
prunes steamed until tender, stoned, 
and stuffed with crumbled Boston 
brown bread, softened with cream or 
evaporated milk, and flavored with cin- 


namon. Cream cheese made into balls. 


with jumbo pecans. Cakes and cookies 
used with glégg, mentioned later. 


SCOTCH MIST. Tue RECIPE: To each 
pint of Scotch whiskey add a cup of 
lemon juice. Flavor with maple syrup 
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according to the sweetness desired. 
Place in large cocktail shaker without 
ice. Shake well. Pour over cubes of ice 
in a bowl in which there are four 
sprigs of mint. Add a pint of sparkling 
water. (This is delicious served as a 
change from a cocktail.) To EAT WITH 
it: Tiny bottled artichokes on _tooth- 
picks. Rolled pieces of smoked salmon. 
Slices of bologna, spread like bread 
with any cheese or meat spread and 
dotted with capers. Small pieces of let- 
tuce rolled up with soft cheese inside 
and held together on a_ toothpick. 
Pernot’s cocktail crackers, or any of the 
cocktail crackers on the market. 


MULLED ALE. Tue recipe: Use two 
pints of bitter ale, one cup of rum or 
brandy, two tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar, and one scant teaspoonful 
each of powdered cloves, nutmeg and 
ginger. Heat the ale, sugar and spices 
to the boiling point, put through a fine 
strainer and add the rum or brandy, 
adding more sugar if desired. Heat to- 
gether just a few minutes and serve at 
once. This makes about ten small 
glasses. For a winter’s evening by the 
fire or after the theatre brew it on a 
chafing dish. Spread a table with a 
gay oilcloth and on it the electric 
chafing dish, bottles of ale, spices in 
jars, bowl of sugar, a fat little bottle 
of rum, and the food grouped around. 
To EAT witH IT: Frankfurter sand- 
wiches. Plain cake. Huntley & Palmer’s 
Cheese Footballs. “Crispbread” in small 
pieces, heated and buttered with a slice 
of egg on top, a dot of tongue paste 
on egg. Cream cheese and Smithfield 
ham spread mixed and made into balls, 
served on toothpicks. Bowl of buttered 
popcorn. Hard-boiled eggs cut in half, 
spread on top with tomato paste, sweet- 
ened with sugar. Devonsheer toast. 


TOM & JERRY. THE rEcIPE: Use for 
each cup or mug one egg yolk, one 
dessertspoonful of sugar. Beat together 
until light and thick. Add one jigger 
of rum, one half jigger of brandy. Fill 
the cup with boiling water, stir together 
and sprinkle with nutmeg. To use this 
recipe for an “occasion,” beat the 
whites until stiff. Add to the beaten 
yolks and sugar and beat together, al- 
lowing above egg and sugar measure- 
ments for each cup used. Pour into a 
bowl which is on a table set with a 
hot water kettle, cups, rum and brandy 
in small decanters, and a small dish of 
grated whole nutmeg. Allow a table- 
spoonful of beaten egg mixture for 
each cup. Add the liquor, boiling water, 
and sprinkle a little nutmeg on top. To 
EAT WITH IT: Coffee cake. Torquay Tea 
Tarts. Beaten biscuits, heated, split and 
buttered with rounds of ham the size 


of biscuits on each half. Dot tops with 
marmalade or currant jelly, if desired. 
Biscotti con anisetta, or any of the 
things suggested for the eggnog may 
also be used. 


CAFE AU DIABLE. THE reEcIPE: To 
make this coffee in a ceremonial way 
after dinner gives a distinguished and 
intimate touch to a dinner or supper 
party. On a small table place a tray 
with an orange, a lemon, a small de- 
canter of brandy, a pony glass, a bowl 
of lump sugar, a pot of very hot coffee 
(enough to serve six persons), a silver 
or metal bowl, and a ladle. Peel the 
orange and lemon; cut rinds into one- 
inch pieces. Place rinds in bowl and 
pour over them two ponies of the 
brandy. Light brandy and allow to burn 
out. Then add the hot coffee and two 
more ponies of brandy. Light again, stir 
and ladle out into coffee cups, or into 
sceoped out, half orange rinds which 
are used as cups. Sugar to taste. 


GLOGG. (This is used in Sweden for 
Christmas and New Year’s.) THE RE- 
cipE: Use one quart of claret or 
madeira or white wine, one scant pint 
of pure alcohol spirits, a pint of water, 
ten whole cloves, ten cardamom seeds, 
the shells of which have been opened 
slightly, one stick of cinnamon, half a 
cup of raisins, half a cup of sweet al- 
monds, and about six bitter almonds, 
blanched and left whole, two dried figs 
cut in pieces, half an orange sliced, or 
three slices of mandarin peel, one quar- 
ter to one half cup of granulated sugar 
to taste, depending on the wine used. 
Wash spices and raisins well, add to 
the pint of water, and boil until raisins 
are softened a little. While hot, add the 
wine, alcohol, sugar and sliced orange. 
Heat together, but do not boil. When 
heated, place in a pot, or use the pot 
in which the glégg has been heated. 
Place on top of pot a wire square (the 
kind that is used for turning out a 
newly baked cake) with about six 
lumps or more of sugar on top. Light 
the glégg and the flame will melt the 
sugar, which will drip into the wine. 
Let burn a minute or two and put out 
flame with cover. The glégg may also 
be made ahead of time by adding the 
wine and alcohol after the water is 
boiled and letting it stand a day, well 
corked. It is then heated when ready 
to serve. (Note: Bottled ingredients for 
glégg come already mixed and may be 
purchased at Swedish delicatessen 
stores.) To EAT WITH IT: Oatmeal 
cookies. Rye cookies. Spice cookies. 
Orange cake or spice cake. Any simple 
cake or sugar cookies. Salted almonds. 
Editor’s Note: Recipes for many foods 
mentioned will appear in the next issue. 


Farm House In The French Manner 
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their ownership and readily oversee 
their condition. He frankly accepted 
this intimate association as a natural 
responsibility and pleasure. This unity 
is happily preserved at Renfrew Farm. 


THE HOUSE Is built of native stone 
rubble, smooth-coated with stucco of a 
pale brown so often seen in the small 
manors and _ farmsteads_ throughout 
much of the French countryside. The 
door and window trim, the quoins, the 
vertical defining bands, the string 
courses and the cornice are all of com- 
position stone. The roofs are of slate. 


THE GARDEN, ENTERED by a gate at the 
far corner of the forecourt, has the 
cardinal merits of privacy and intimacy. 
It is, as it should be, really an enclosed 
outdoor extension of the house and can 
be entered from the living-room. With 
its gazebo, its pool and its simple de- 
sign, it invites daily occupancy. 


BotH INDOORS AND out, Renfrew Farm 
bears the aspect of comfort and urbane 
simplicity. The appeal of the place lies 
in the happy combination of directness, 
just proportions, fit materials used with 
good judgment and harmony. 
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Glass Gardens 





Mr. F. T. BEDFORD 
Builds a Master V-Bar Greenhouse 


at Green F arms, Conn. 


paramount. It gives the very best 
of conditions for the growing of 
flowers. The workmanship and 
finish throughout is unequalled. 
We have other constructions to 
meet varying needs and 


budgets. Send for cata- 
log. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Des PLaINEs, ILL. Ti 
Dept. D 308-D, Ha’ 
Offices in Many Other Principal Cites 


It was built under the direction of 
Architects Visscher and Burley 
whose wide knowledge of green- 
house constructions prompted the 
selection of the Master V-Bar. 
If you want the finest in 
greenhouse construction, 
the Master V-Bar stands 


‘ORONTO 
tbor Comm. Bldg. 


New York 
1828-O, Graybar Bldg. 





For Four Generations Builders of Greenhouses 
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BERMUDA NEWS BUREAU 


AMONG THE CEDARS BERMUDA REARS GLEAMING PYRAMIDS FOR ITS ROOFS 


/ /E sometimes believe that this depart- 
ment shares a common ancestry with 
the Mexican jumping bean, for the 

warmth of unseen sunlight invariably spurs 
us to feats of spiritual rebellion and modified 
physical remonstrance against the shell 
which encompasses us. This conviction recurs 
at intervals throughout the year, but it is 
always most urgent when winter sets its teeth 
and we begin to think about Bermuda. Larva 
that we are, it is unlikely that we shall be 
able to hack our way to liberty and the Fur- 
ness-Bermuda pier. But we have our dreams. 
Right now they leave a taste of coral in the 
mouth and tidings of gentle winds in the ear. 


Coral Atoll 


THE STRANGE PART of it all is that there is 
really nothing new about Bermuda from year 
to year. It is always fresh and resplendent 
with lazy brilliance. Perhaps the very absence 
of change makes for a kind of novelty which 
seems rare and desirable in this mutatory 
world. To be sure, little coral polyps are 
growing old and dying all the time, adding 
their increment to the islands’ mother lode. 
The local railroad is provided with fresh oil 
and grease and perhaps paint. And little by 
little the spell becomes harder to resist and 
harder to break. Whence, then, as they say, 
comes Bermuda’s irresistible magnetism? 
There are probably two chief factors in- 
volved with the answer. One is the roster of 
things you do there, or enjoy not doing. The 
other is the utter foreignness of the islands. 
Taking the latter first, consider that Bermuda 
is roughly seven hundred miles from New 
York—no farther than Chicago—yet it is as 
alien in atmosphere as the east coast of Africa 
or the Solomon Islands. It is British terri- 
tory, and is full of British shillings and shops. 
Yet it is farther from London than New York. 
In fact it is farther away than any civilized 
spot you can name, if for no other reason 
than because the automobile is unknown 


there (except to the fire department). Its 
architecture is unique, since not only the 
walls of buildings but the roofs as well are 
built up of tiered coral rock. These lazy pyra- 
mids, gleaming in the sunlight, faintly pink- 
ish, might be out of a prehistoric age, 
differing only in that they are friendly and 
intimate to us in the present. Bermuda’s 
sands are not sand at all, but the bones of 
the islands’ original inhabitants, trillions of 
them, pulverized by the elements and worn 
smooth by time. 


Familiarity At Its Best 


YET FOR ALL its lack of kinship with other 
earthly outcroppings on the world’s oceans, 
it smacks enough of home, at home’s best, 
to exert the fond charm of familiarity. There 
are luxurious hotels—the Hamilton, Bermu- 
diana, Princess, St. George, Castle Harbour, 
to name but a few. There are seven golf 
courses, paved with matchless Bermuda grass. 
Four of these are of eighteen holes, and one 
of them is ranked with the truly great courses 
of the world. There are tennis courts as fine 
as any to be found on clay or turf or the 
synthetic foundations that man can devise. 
There is food, in infinite variety and of an 
excellence to rival that of the smuggest Paris 
chefs. Above all there is time—the same kind 
of time we relish at home but a great deal 
more of it. Time to eat, to sleep, to play, to 
think. Time for everything but work. That is 
Bermuda’s only drawback. No matter how 
long you stay there you will never find time 
to get anything accomplished. We feel sure 
that Bermuda hens, if they were other than 
creatures of habit and congenitally stupid 
anyway, would never get around to laying 
eggs. In fact, every time we see an egg, rep- 
resenting as it does a unit in one of the 
greatest mass production enterprises of this 
or any age, we marvel at the attention to 
business which its manufacture involved on 
the part of some Bermuda fowl. 


Gangplanks Aweigh 


WE NEED NoT develop this theme further. Get 
to Bermuda and other equally impressive 
thoughts will occur to you. But get there. 
This involves boats, and no effort is spared 
by those responsible for them to make the 
journey pleasant. Before now we have dipped 
our ensign to the Monarch and Queen of Ber- 
muda, for example, two dove-gray liners 
which shuttle gracefully between the harbor 
at Hamilton and New York’s North River. 
The run is short—only a couple of days—but 
there could scarcely be an easier transition 
between the rigors of metropolitan existence 
and the somnolent luxuries of the islands. 
For those who like hard sailing, the passage 
will doubtless afford head winds and plenty 
of waves; for those who detest the slightest 
motion underfoot, the trip should raise not 
a ripple. (This is an advertisement neither 
for the Furness-Bermuda Line nor the Atlan- 
tic ocean—merely our way of indicating that 
two days en route to Bermuda can be all 
things to all men, as can also this depart- 
ment, we trust.) Furthermore, they have 
heated towel racks on these two steamships— 
an item of gratuitous elegance which has al- 
ways delighted us. Mention of this fact, so 
far from being frivolous, will give you a bet- 
ter idea of the superb comforts of the boats 
than anything else we could say in twice as 
many words. 

Come to think of it, with all the words we 
have already written we have failed ignomini- 
ously to present a clear picture of Bermuda. 
Call it a portrait, perhaps—one of those 
sketching commodities which Sargent declared 
to be a “likeness with something wrong about 
the mouth.” But even Sargent, in his own 


medium, could not have done justice to - 


Bermuda. Pick your own medium, which 
need be nothing more technical than a recep- 
tive mood, and make your own picture from 
the living model. Your talent will surprise 
you. 
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COURTESY FRENCH LINE 


Do You Want a 
Short One or a Long One? 


It depends on your whim—and also your 
exchequer—but this winter's schedule of 
cruises to the West Indies is so full of variety 
and romance that there is at least one out 
of the long list to satisfy every soul that 


yearns for calm seas and blue skies. 


Many of the most luxurious trans-Atlantic 
liners will ply the Caribbean Sea during the 
next three months and these pleasure jaunts 
vary in length from four days to four weeks. 
Nassau, Guadalupe, Bermuda, San Juan, 
Martinique and many other intriguing names 
appear on the itineraries, and the natty little 
skiff in the picture is idling at the port of 
La Guayra in Venezuela where many of the 


ships will anchor for a day. 


There is no reason—and much less an ex- 
cuse—to remain on the pier so you pick 


your date and we'll pick your gangplank. 


A letter, ’phone or check on the coupon below will bring you travel literature and information—gratis of course. 


0 France 

C Germany 

0 Great Britain 
0 Holland 

0 Belgium 

C Italy 

C] Spain 

CZ Switzerland 
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(1) World Cruises 1] Hawaii (J South America 
CJ Mediterranean Cruises 0 Mexico (] South Africa 
C1 West Indies Cruises 1 California (CJ North Africa 
CJ South Seas Cruises (] Canada C Australia 

C] Panama Canal Trip (1 New England 0 Egypt 

(] Bermuda O Mid-South Resorts C India 

CJ Cuba CZ Florida 0 Orient 

CO Nassau C0 Southern Ranches OO Austria 

Name Address 


HOME & FIELD TRAVEL BUREAU 


572 Madison Avenue Wickersham 2-2800 


H-F-1-34 


New York City 
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JANUARY: WINTER CARE OF EVERGREENS 


HIS class of material is sup- 
| pose to be best able of all 

garden subjects to care for 
itself during the winter, and 
many casualties come from a 
misunderstanding of its needs 
and capabilities. The fact that 
a growth retains semblance of 
life when all else is brown and 
sere does not mean that it pos- 
sesses any magic and is superior 
to the laws of well being; if 
evergreens (which term includes 
the broad-leaved types such as 
rhododendrons, laurel, etc.) win- 
ter-kill, it is probably from some 
neglect in care which might have 
been remedied. Lack of moisture 
in various forms is the principal 
cause of undue failure, work- 
ing damage by sun scald when a 
bright sun on frozen leaves evapo- 
rates their moisture, which can- 
not be replaced quickly enough 
from the roots to prevent dam- 
age; by thaws softening the 
leaves but not the harder stems 
to provide passage for the needed 
sap, or by drying winds produc- 
ing the same baneful result. 


WATERING AND TRENCHING 


THE FIRST CONSIDERATION is to 
send all evergreens into the win- 
ter with a plentiful supply of 
water at the roots. Usually the 
late fall rains take care of this, 
but where these have been defi- 
cient, the hose must help out in 
generous manner. A further help 
along this line which may be 
achieved now is to. create 
trenches to collect the water 
from snows and rains during the 
season, an extra reservoir for 
root supplies. These may be dug 
four or five inches deep all 
around the plant under the out- 
side branches. 


MULCHING 


THE SAME REASONS for mulching 
hold good as with the rest of 
the planting: it keeps in the 
moisture, and lessens the lia- 
bility of thawing and freezing 
alternately. If peat moss and leaf 
mold or leaves are used as win- 
ter coverings they may be left 
on to advantage all the year and 
are well adapted to any of the 
conifers; for sour soil lovers like 


rhododendrons, the mulch should 
be oak leaves or peat moss. 
Straw and hay do good service, 
but are only winter materials. 
Where trenches have been made 
the mulch is spread over them. 
It should be several inches deep 
and kept in place with boards, 
branches or strips of chicken 
wire. 


SHELTER FROM SUN AND WIND 


As THE MAIN danger from these 
two factors comes in late winter, 
there is still time to take mea- 
sures to prevent it, and anything 
that can serve as a windbreak 
is possible of use to shelter ever- 
greens planted in exposed situa- 
tions. The screen must not be so 
thick or heavy that it excludes 
air, but sufficient to keep off the 
greater part of the sun’s rays 
and the force of the wind. Re- 
moval in the spring should be 
delayed until the ground is 
thoroughly and __ permanently 
thawed so that the roots are 
functioning efficiently. Evergreen 
bouchs placed around the plants 
constitute an easy method, but 
light frames over which to 
stretch burlap, and the latticed 
snow fences such as are used 
along the highways are perma- 
nent investments to be used year 
after year, and take little stor- 
age room. Corn stalks fastened 
to wires stretched between posts 
bring a certain picturesqueness 
to the scene. Whatever is used 
should not touch the branches, 
but act merely in the nature of 
a screen. 


INSURANCE AGAINST BREAKAGE 


SNOW AND ICE are dangers for 
evergreens, especially those 
placed where they incur snow 
slides from roofs or drip from 
eaves. If the tops of spruces and 
firs are broken, they are ruined, 
and pines do not tolerate such 
accidents. Small specimens of 
pyramidal shape are well pro- 
tected when the branches are 
tied to the trunk with twine 
bound around to form a compact 
pillar, and larger ones will be 
satisfied with a V-shaped board 
shelter on the sides from which 
danger comes. Bushy types are 


best arranged with a frame over 
the plant, the top covered with 
burlap or fine meshed wire to 
take the brunt of any snow or 
ice. Whatever the system used, 
after each storm see that the 
fallen snow is shaken off the 
tree or shrub. Snow-laden 
branches may make poems, but 
they are poor horticulture. 


PRUNING 


THIS worRK Is done either to 
create a dense mass or to shape 
a specimen to conform to the 
position it occupies. Perfect 
symmetry of outline may be de- 
sirable, but to do each and every 
evergreen alike makes the result 
reminiscent of a Noah’s ark. 
Any main shearing takes place 
in late July when new growth 
has hardened, but during the 
winter a gentle clipping along 
desired lines does no harm and 
provides needed green for house 
use. 


PESTS 


THE DAMAGE DONE by dogs to the 
lower branches of evergreens 
may be kept in check by sur- 
rounding the specimen with low 
wire fencing, but a less con- 
spicuous method is to use the 
repellent, nonpoisonous powder 
now on the market. Winter is 
the time to spray evergreens to 
rid them of the whitish scale. 
Combat this now while growth is 
dormant, as the spray may be 
used at much greater strength 
than when the plant is active. A 
mild late winter day of at least 
forty-five degrees with little 
probability of a drop in tempera- 
ture at night is ideal. Use any 
commercial oil spray recom- 
mended for dormant work, fol- 
lowing the directions carefully. 
Spruces are often attacked by 
the gall aphis, and to keep this 
in abeyance spray with a mixture 
of nicotine and soap in the same 
manner as described for the 
scale, using any nicotine solution 
combined with a fish oil soap, 
and in all cases being particular 
that the spray hits the under side 
of the foliage as well as the top. 
These treatments also kill the 
eggs of red spiders. 
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REMINDERS FOR JANUARY 
Si that the soil loosened by 


thaws around any plants or 

newly set trees is refirmed 
around them. Good-sized stones 
placed on a heaving area will 
discourage such tendency. 

Sunny days bring out life in 
the rock garden, and a close 
watch should be kept if the snow 
is absent as a protector, to see 
that the surface soil has not been 
washed away from the nlante’ 
crowns. Press any lifted ones 
back in their pockets, and 
sprinkle around more stone chips 
or gritty soil. 

When the fireplaces are cleaned 
of wood ashes, if the bulb bed is 
uncovered, sprinkle them on for 
the welcome potash. 

The bulbs outdoors sometimes 
poke their noses through the 
ground during a warm spell; in 
such case, cover them with soil 
or peat moss, or draw the cov- 
ering of boughs or straw a bit 
closer. An excellent use of dis- 
carded Christmas trees is to 
cover such early adventurers. 

If hyacinths have been potted 
for indoor bloom, about this time 
the leaves are beginning to un- 
fold and flower buds appear. 
These will develop too rapidly 
and with short stems unless kept 
in the dark, so cover the pots 
with blotting-paper cornucopias. 

Take a day off to test any 
seeds saved from last year or 
newly acquired. Place a few 
from each packet between moist 
blotting papers, and the good 
ones will germinate 100 percent 
—or thereabouts! Sow some 
seeds of the silk oak, grevillea 
robusta, in light sandy soil, turn- 
ing the seed sidewise on its edge. 
Few green growths make a pret- 
tier or more enduring house 
plant, and they grow rapidly now. 


A BOOK TO OWN 


“THe Rock GarpDEN” by Louise 
Beebe Wilder will be especially 
welcome to devotees of that par- 
ticular form of gardening, and is 
most interesting reading for the 
gardener in general. As a rock 
garden guide from the pen of 
this unquestioned authority it 
cannot be surpassed, and the 
clearly compiled lists of material 
for certain uses are less dry than 
such tables usually appear. 
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Parade Of Trees That Flower 


ContTINUED From Pace 46 


blossoms from April to July and add 
the tree-of-heaven to beautify August. 
The Chinese redbud or Judas-tree (cer- 
cis chinensis) slowly reaches a height 
of forty-five feet. Its rosy blooms in 
April require an evergreen background 
because its flowers appear before the 
leaves. White and pink horsechestnuts 
(esculus hippocastanum and carnea) 
are alight with candelabra blooms in 
May. Get the double flowering white if 
you can because it does not produce 
nuts which must be cleared away be- 
fore mowing. In periods of extended 
summer drought the whites, however, 
may lose their leaves. The pink stands 
drought better but is slower growing 
and not so tall, reaching only about 
fifty feet. 


THE TULIPTREE (liriodendron _ tupili- 
fera), bright with orange-spotted cups 
in May, is a fine tall sentinel, often 
reaching a hundred feet. Moved with a 
ball of earth in the spring after several 
nursery transplantings, it grows mar- 
velously fast. Locusts, too untidy for 
open lawns, are charming along boun- 
daries, but should not be chosen for 
localities where these trees already have 
been attacked by borers. They thrive 
even in poor soils if the drainage is 
good. The clammy locust (robinia vis- 
cosa), slow-growing to thirty-five feet, 
bears pink flowers, while the faster- 
growing common locust (robinia pseu- 
doacacia), with fragrant white and yel- 
low flowers, reaches seventy-five feet. 


THE YELLOW-woop (cladrastis lutea), 
with sweet-scented white wistaria blos- 
soms, may not exceed forty feet, but its 
deep roots make it drought-resistant. Be 
sure the nurseryman has transplanted 
it several times before you buy it and 
plan to move it only in the spring. The 
tree-of-heaven (ailanthus glandulosa) is 
fast-growing to sixty or seventy feet. 
Buy only female trees. They alone have 
conspicuous flowers and are without the 
disagreeable odor of the male blossom. 


IN PLANNING THE landscape the house 
might be considered as set in the center 
of an amphitheater. On the outermost 
edges plant these larger trees. In be- 
tween place informally the medium size 
and smaller flowering trees as transi- 
tional notes. Near the house, too, their 
individual beauty of blossom is more 
appreciated. Use them also to break the 
height of shrubbery border lines—to 
give emphasis as well as enlightenment 
to the mass. Set them, as I have, in 
each corner of a small formal garden. 
Consider, if your site is small, a lit- 
tle allée of Bechtel crabapples (malus 
ioensis plena) alternating with ever- 
green arborvite. 


WHICH OF THE smaller trees will give 
a succession of bloom such as we have 
in perennial borders? For March I 
have found but one—the Japanese 
cherry (prunus subhirtella autumnalis) 
in standard or pyramidal form, with a 
profusion of double-pink blossoms not 
only in this spring month but again in 
October or November, often with in- 
termittent blossoming until Christmas. 
For April there is the shrubby white 
shadblow (amelanchier canadensis) of 
horizontal form, seldom taller than 
twenty feet and partial to lime in the 
soil; the familiar rose-cupped magnolia 


soulangeana, with plenty of leaf mold, 
often growing two feet a year until it 
reaches thirty feet; and two of the 
finer crabapples, malus halliana_ park- 
manni, green-leaved, of upright form, 
and malus atrosanguinea, red-leaved, 
w:th a massive, globular head. 


THE END OF April and May are cherry 
days with a confusing number of good 
varieties to consider. For succession you 
might choose the spring cherry, Beni- 
Higan (prunus subhirtella), then the 
tall-growing Yoshino (prunus yedoen- 
sis) in pink or in the white weeping 
form (Shidare Yoshino), rosea, and the 
large-flowering Naden, charming along 
a drive. They flourish in any reason- 
ably good, well-drained soil of average 
moisture but should not be crowded in 
planting. Twenty to twenty-five feet is 
a good allowance for each tree. Plenty 
of sunshine and an abundance of fer- 
tilizer are important for their tree flow- 
ering. Most cherries planted in a six 
to seven-foot size and grown under good 
conditions reach a height of twenty- 
five to thirty-five feet in fifteen years. 
For May also are Bechtel crab, the 
lily magnolia (magnolia purpurea) 
and the dogwoods (cornus florida), 
usually achieving fifteen feet, rarely 
going beyond thirty. Growing wild in 
low moist soils, the dogwoods have 
acclimated themselves to my lawn of 
clayey loam, well fertilized with bone 
meal. The goldenchain tree (laburnum 
vulgare) is slow—my eight-year-old 
tree is but ten feet high—but exquisite 
with its pendant yellow blossoms. 


JuNE Is A white month when blooms 
the sweetbay (magnolia glauca) and the 
pretty silverbell (halesia tetraptera), 
which should be planted on a slope 
because it is so pretty from below, and 
my favorite fringetree (chionanthus 
virginica). Although slow-growing, this 
tree begins to bloom when but two 
feet tall. 


Two SMALLER TREES growing to about 
thirty feet flower in July—the golden- 
rain-tree (koelreuteria paniculata), with 
Lroad pyramids of yellow bloom, and 
the white Japanese tree lilac (syringa 
japonica). For August there is the 
creamy Chinese scholartree (sophora 
japonica) and the white Java sumac 
(rhus javanica), enduring a tempera- 


ture twenty-five degrees below zero, 
with the Franklintree (Franklinia 
alatamaha) a rediscovered beauty of 


sweet scent, blossoming alone in Sep- 
tember. In October the cherry (prunus 
autumnalis) comes into splendor again, 
while the dying year is lighted out in 
November by the yellow witch-hazel. 


Untess I HAVE given special require- 
ments any soil in which other trees 
thrive will be satisfactory. Yearly fer- 
tilizing will do much to hasten devel- 
opment. The size to be selected will 
vary with your pocketbook and with 
the available specimens offered by your 
nurseryman, whose catalogue of flower- 
ing trees will prove a mine of useful 
information. As a rule small trees pur- 
chased in the six to eight-foot size and 
larger types set out not larger than the 
twelve to fifteen-foot size acclimate 
themselves sooner and usually grow 
faster than larger specimens set out at 
the same time. 
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If you have discovered through ex- 
perience the true economy of buying 
the best seeds and plants, you will 
find this new 216-page Garden Book 
indispensable. Prized the year round 
by those to whom accuracy and 
thoroughness do make a difference. 
Free on request if you are interested 
in vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 

HENRY A. DREER 

130 DREER BUILDING 

1306 Spring Garden Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENDERSON’S 


Special FREE OFFER 


1934 SEED CATALOGUE 
AND 25c REBATE SLIP 


DREER’S 
1934 
GARDEN 
BOOK 










Mail the coupon and we will send you free of charge 
“Everything for the Garden,” Henderson’s new seed 
catalogue, together with the new Henderson 25-cent 
rebate slip. 





“Everything for the Garden” is the title of our 1934 
catalogue. It is a beautifully illustrated book with 32 
full-color plates and hundreds of illustrations direct from 
actual photographs of the results of Henderson’s seeds. It offers many 
special collections of vegetable seeds arranged, so as to give a continuous 
supply of fresh, crisp vegetables throughout the summer, and collections of 
flower seeds especially arranged for harmony of color and continuity of bloom. 


It is a complete garden book and should be in the hands of every lover 
of the garden beautiful or bountiful. Clip the coupon now! 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, which will be sent with 
every catalogue where the coupon in this advertise- 
ment is sent us, will be accepted by us as 25 cents 
cash payment on any order of two dollars or over. 


For 87 years, HENDERSON’S TESTED 
SEEDS have been the standard. Year after 
year, our constantly improving methods 
have enabled us to maintain our supremacy 
among American seed houses. The initial 
cost of your seeds is the smallest item in 
your garden’s expense, and it is of advan- 
tage to plant seeds of recognized quality 
from a house of reputation and standing. 


* he 
FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL | — 








seem) cecemcnem 








Send me your 1934 Catalogue together with rebate slip as advertised. 





ETER HENDERSON & CO. 





P 
| 35 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
| 
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Special! A Complete 
CALIFORNIA 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Flower lovers! Add new, color- $1.75 VALUE 
ful beauty to your garden by 

planting vigorous, hardy Califor- 

nia field-grown seeds, All test- 

ed—new crop. Grown from 

selected stock in our own 

world-renowned seed fields — 

or under our own personal 

supervision. 

12 NOVELTY PACKETS POSTPAID 
Complete assortment for very little money! 
Includes 1 packet each of—Aster California Giant, 
25c; Aster Floristrain Single, 15c; Calendula 
Campfire, 15c; California Poppy New Mixed, 15c; 
Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) London Market, 15; 
Larkspur De Luxe Mixed, 15c; Dianthus Annual 
Louble, 10c; Nasturtium Golden Gleam, 15c; Pe- 
tunia Rose of Heaven, 10c; Phlox Drummondii, 
10c; Poppy Giant Ebelle, 15c; Sweet Peas, Superi- 
or Spencer Mixed, 15c. Usually sold for $1.75. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE— 12 PACKETS $1.00 


Order today! Send cash, check or money order. 

Complete planting guide and instructions with 
each order sent Free! 
Forty-first annual 96-page Catalog is 
ready. Full of valuable information on 
vegetable, flower and field seeds, plant- 
ing, care, etc. Write for your free 
copy today. 


AGGELER & MUSSER 


For over 40 years Growers of Finest Calif. Seeds 
1934 E 15th St. Dept HF, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















“A Book for Garden Lovers” 


Schling’s Wonderful New Annual for 1934 


A new dress; new color plates of new flowers; 
new ideas, new beauty for your garden! Never 
beforesuch entrancing novelties, such delightful 
surprises or so much intrinsic value as is offered 


here for this season. Send 35 cents for your 
copy today or order this collection of three 


SUPERB NEW FLOWERS FOR 1934 


New Super-Giant Aster, Los Angeles—Foreru 
ner of a new giant race. Beautifully full petalled, 
deep and unusually large flowers approaching the 
= in size—their long, interlacing petals loose- 
yet artistically arranged on very long ner 2 
pkt 
New Calendula, Apricot Queen—A remarkable 
new apricot shade ‘n Calendulas harmonizing 
beautifully with standard varieties, or exquisite 
alone. Large, deep and very double flower. 
50c pkt. 


New Petunia, Victorious, Alldouble Dwarf 
Giant—A remarkable development of dwarf 
compact Petunias with giant fully double, finely 

ed flowers which reproduce 100% true from 
. Amarvelous achievement... ... $2.00 pkt. 





SPECIAL: The collection of these three im- 
portant novelties together with one ket of 
the sensation of 1933, Tithonia Speciosa, 
“The Golden Flower of the Incas,’”’ sep- 
arately priced at $.75 a packet—and includ- 
ing the “‘Book for Garden Lovers”’ 


ALL for $3.00 


Schlings Seeds ¥ 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
615 Madison Ave. 

















the biennial sort has for spring bloom 
over a period of many years. 


THE List OF chrysanthemums was 
rather lengthy and they all have justi- 
fied themselves, though not always for 
outdoor planting. Both Unique and 
Tuxedo (Charles H. Totty Co.) are a 
bit late for outdoor work, but are splen- 
did with sufficient protection or indoors. 
Both of these varieties were observed 
in fine form and color at the annual 
show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. As I write this article, I 
gaze at a five and one-half-inch bloom 
of Tuxedo on my desk that is in fine 
condition, though it has been there for 
five days. The chrysanthemums Jean 
Treadway, Crimson Splendor and 
Grenadier (all Bristol Nurseries) repre- 
sent a new strain that will bloom early 
enough for garden use and, lacking the 
legginess that makes some varieties ob- 
jectionable, proved a great success 
wherever observed. 


THE TWO BUDDLEIAS, magnifica gigantica 
(Charles H. Totty Co.) and Ile de 
France (Henry A. Dreer), made good. 
The first is a giant grower with huge 
trusses and fine color, the second, a 
more moderate grower with lovely color 
and fine form. A bit unusual for two 
new and different plants of this family 
to come out the same year and more 
unusual that both should be so success- 
ful. . . . The hardy aster, Wonder of 
Staefa, introduced simultaneously by 
several growers, has aroused great en- 
thusiasm, several growers saying that 


| it is the finest novelty in years. This 
plant starts to bloom in July and goes 


right through to frost, is a lovely color 
and artistic both in habit of growth 
and when used for indoor arrangement. 


NicoTIANA Breck’s SNowstorM (Joseph 
Breck & Sons), semi-dwarf in habit, has 
blooms which remain open in daytime 
and are intensely fragrant at night. 
Apparently this new variety has solved 
all the problems of the previous nico- 
tiana, and it is well worth your time 





to try it. ... Tritoma Royal Standard 
(Bobbink & Atkins), commonly called 
red-hot poker plant, adds interest to 
this group in its color difference and 


| better growth. With the lower half of 


the flower a bright yellow and the upper 
part a rich scarlet, it makes possible 
some very effective and startling flower 
arrangements. This same firm also in- 
troduced doronicum cordifolium (leop- 
ard’s bane), that is an acquisition to 
both border and rock garden. The 
doronicums should be grown more than 
they are. Give them rich loam soil and 
they will repay any effort. 


LONICERA SEMPERVIRENS MAGNIFICA 
(Henry A. Dreer) is a terrible name 
for a fine new variety of everblooming 
honeysuckle. It has marvelous color with 
rich orange-scarlet flowers. Most of the 
plants seen were fairly small but bloom- 
ing freely and constantly with rich, beau- 
tiful foliage. Every gardener who likes 
something easy but different in an age- 
old plant should have this. . . . Henry 
A. Dreer introduced another plant last 
year, clematis veitchiana (honeybells), 
that to my mind is one of the most 
beautiful climbers to come before the 





New York City | 


public in years. Really one of the late 


| Doctor Wilson’s introductions from 


A First Report On Performances 


ContTiInueD From Pace 20 


western China, this plant blooms dur- 
ing September and October, at variance 
with most vines. The flowers, produced 
freely, are dainty, bell-shaped, creamy 
white in drooping pyramidal panicles. 


A Goop EXAMPLE of the vagaries of 
climate as affecting plants is furnished 
by godetia grandiflora, White Swan 
(Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc.), which 
did well this year in New England 
where temperatures are reasonably 
cool. In the vicinity of New York and 
further south it was not so successful. 
For cooler climates this novelty is 
worth while. 


WitH A More favorable growing sea- 
son for gladioli, the three novelties, 
Champlain, Lady Eaton and Premier 
Henry (all Champlain View Gardens). 
were successful, though to my mind 
they have not as yet attained sufficient 
distribution to justify this opinion com- 
pletely. . . . The two new anemones, 
September Sprite and September Queen 
(Bristol Nurseries), September bloom- 
ers, as their names imply, proved very 
successful and were highly praised by 
all who grew them, including several 
commercial men usually not given to 
undue praise. Present developments in 
the plant world indicate that before 
long the fall gardens will rival those 
of spring in their presentation of both 
color and variety, so numerous are the 
new fall-blooming introductions. .. . I 
did not find it possible to get any data 
on the two new peonies, Susan B. White 
and A. G. Perry (Brand Peony Farms), 
due to the fact that those distributed 
will hardly bloom before next year. 
Confirmation of their worth, however, 
was given by two dyed-in-the-wool 
peony fans who had seen them in the 
introducer’s garden. They were delighted 
especially with A. G. Perry. 


ROSES DID WELL nearly everywhere this 
year, but I find it difficult to get a true 
reaction in the year of a rose’s introduc- 
tion. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that many fine roses do not do their 
best the first year in a garden. The new 
rose Blaze, though seen in several places 
in fine color and blooming quality, was 
reported to me by a number of garden- 
ers as leaving something to be desired. 
For every such report, however, there 
was a contradictory one of success in 
the same locality. Perhaps the reason 
for this lies in the explanation of one 
grower who stated that the demand for 
the new rose was so great as to bring 
on the market many moderate-sized 
plants that naturally would not do their 
best until another year, for there seems 
no doubt on the part of the rosarians 
I have talked with that this rose is an 
acquisition. The roses Amelia Earhart, 
Mary Hart and Souvenir, together with 
Countess Vandal, all from Jackson & 
Perkins, seem destined to make good 
in their own respective ways. Rose 
Madame Jules Guerin (Henry A. 
Dreer) also wins considerable praise. 


FRANKLINIA ALATAMAHA, AN old plant 
with new popularity, is a great acquisi- 
tion for most gardens, and though a bit 
costly in the eyes of some, is worth in- 
vestigation by all who desire one of 
the finest fall-blooming trees or shrubs. 
Its lovely flowers, which remind one of 
a cupped magnolia, are borne with 





HOME & FIELD 


4 Packets 
of 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


and 1934 
CATALOGUE 
Sutton’s Cup and Saucer 


for 125 
CANTERBURY BELLS 


GARDEN lovers geed packets, 35c cach 
will find the 

money well spent when they send 
35 cents for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue for 1934, 
Send $1.25 and you get a still big- 
ger value—the catalogue and four 
packets of Sutton’s Seeds, as follows: 
Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 
Eschscholtzia. Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orangesemi-double flowers, fluted petals, 


Calendula. Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 

Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and Saucer, 
Pink. Large semi-double flowers resembling 
a cup and saucer. 

Sutton quality is world-famous. It assures 
thrifty stock and well-formed, colorful flowers. 
Don’t delay. Send 35c (International Money 
Order) for the catalogue, or $1.25 for the 
catalogue and 4 packets of seeds. 


SUTTON & SONS, Lt. 
Dept. E-7 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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rom the leading hybridizers 
of Europe—developed in this 
country to full peceecion of 
form, color, and fragrance— 
come many of the roses de- 
scribed in the Star Guide to 
Good Roses for 1934. Stars of 
the Rose World—so recogniz- 
ed by leading rosarians. 
This Catalog is free. It de- 
scribes almost 200 varieties 
including all the best roses. 
5 are shown in natural 
colors. Read of Luis Brinas 
(patent applied for—"‘out- 
7 rose from Europe 
in 1933.’ a 
send for catalog TODA 
The COMA fb co. 
bert Pyle, Pri 
West Grove 280 Ponea. 
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} anon a oh all best flowers 
and vegetables. Lower prices. 
Burpee’s guaranteed seeds. 
Write for this valuable free 
book. Beautiful new chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered Calendula Sun- 
shine, big pkt. worth 25¢ for 
only 10c postpaid. Write today. 


™=Mail Coupon for Free Book'™ "§ 














§ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., i 
§ 807 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia. '. 
! Please send me free Burpee’s 1934 Garden i 
§ Book. i 
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great persistence and in profusion. I 
read with interest that it has been in- 
cluded in the replanting of the campus 
at Yale. ... Calendula Sunshine (Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc.) has very defi- 
nitely made good, for not only is its 
loose petalage most attractive but in 
addition it seems to show a persistence 
to bloom right through the season with 
satisfaction even in hot weather, at 
yariance with most calendulas. .. . 
Several perennials mentioned in the 
1933 introductions are not covered, for 
though without exception they seem to 
grow well, no measurement of their real 
worth will be available until next year 


Success Story Of An Unassuming Barn 


ContTINvED From Pace 42 


toom, kitchen, laundry, garage and 
cellar. The old cement floor was re- 
tained, covered with red bricks in the 
dining room and linoleum in the other 
tooms. Part of the haymow, two stories 
high, became the living room, while the 
rest was divided into two floors for 
bedrooms and servants’ quarters. The 
silo was reserved for circular dressing 
rooms and sleeping porches later on. 


THE INNER WALLS are composition 
board throughout with wall paper as 
the decorative treatment, except in the 
dining and living rooms. In the dining 
room, whitewashed foundation stone 
and plaster with the hand-hewn beams 
showing in the ceiling are the formula. 
In the living room a composition board 
applied with copper roofing nails in a 
pattern forms the finished walls with 
a wainscoting of plain four-inch ceiling 
boards similar to those which were orig- 
inally in the barn. 


THE FAGADE HAS still to be considered. 
In the first place the old red paint was 
such a pleasant color that it was re- 
tained. When windows and doors were 
cut, the boards were saved to patch 
worn spots. The windows are copies of 
the simple forms of the barn windows, 
which themselves had been discarded 
from an early house. The narrow bal- 
conies are of the simplest construction 
and material, appropriate to the char- 
acter of the house. The hay dormer, an 
added feature, and the recessed entrance 
serve to break the long seventy-foot 
front. 


THE LIVING ROOM shows its origins 
more certainly than any other room. It 
extends to the roof so that not only 


Palm Beach Recipe, Creole Style 


ContTiInveD From Pace 14 


French, acquired the characteristics of 
both French and Spanish architecture. 
With the purchase of Louisiana by the 
American government came the added 
American influence, resulting in the 
true Creole style. 


TRUE TO ITs tradition, the flat facade of 
Mr. Snyder’s house rises straight from 
the ground level, with full-length case- 
ment windows protected by shutters 
painted a deep green. On the garden 
side of the house is a second story bal- 
cony, also characteristic of the New 
Orleans home, inclosed with an iron 
railing of graceful outline. This over- 
looks a patio filled with citrus trees, 
brilliant flowers, oleanders and clamber- 


when the plants started this season will 
have had time to come in flower. 


Ir ss wortHy of note here that 1934 
promises a group of fine plant novel- 
ties. I have been working for several 
months on their presentation in the 
February issue of Home & Fietp, and 
this year the plants nominated for ap- 
proval will be submitted to an enlarged | 
horticultural board. In this way it is 
believed that unworthy varieties will be 
eliminated and that the 1934 list will 
include only those which have been 
confirmed by a group of experts as/| 
having an excellent chance of success. | 





the upright hand-hewn beams in a 
cathedral pattern of nave and aisles are 
part of the interior architecture, but) 
the cross beams and rafters as well.| 
The stairway was placed here instead | 
of in the entrance hall to accentuate, 
the height. This illusion is still further | 
increased by the extension of the stairs | 





to a small balcony from which the 
dormer door opens. | 


WITH STRUCTURE COMPLETED at mini-| 
mum cost the problem of furniture and | 
decoration remained. Some pieces and 
most of the fabrics were bought at one 
of our leading department stores. Sim- 
ple dress goods—handkerchief linen, 
percale, dimity, gingham—-were chosen 
for draperies and spreads. Some of the 
furniture was picked up in second-hand 
stores or bought unpainted. Harmony 
has been achieved by the persistence 
of a dominant color scheme throughout 
most of the house. 


PERHAPS THE MOST effective bedroom 
in the house is carried out in brown 
and white with dusty pink. The furni- 
ture here is stock unpainted Louis XV 
Provincial, finished with stain and 
carrying cretonne in dusty pink, brown 
and yellow tones on headboards and 
dressing table draping. The chaise 
longue came from an antique shop, the 
Victorian chairs from an attic. But they 
all agree. 


In THIS HOUSE Mr. Pierce has struck 
a harmony between the permanent | 
architectural form and the more transi- 
tory decorative scheme. The harmony 
has been carried as well into the 
grounds under the direction of Helen 
Swift Jones, landscape architect. 


ing vines that lend an individual and 
definite personality so essential to this 
courtyard type of architecture. 


THE INTERIOR OF the house is Louis 
XVI in treatment, throughout. The main 
rooms, notably the living room and din- 
ing rooms, which open directly upon the 
ground level in characteristic manner, 
are paneled in white pine with black 
and white marble floors that greatly 
add to the effect of coolness in tropical 
surroundings. The plans on page 15 
show the hospitable arrangement of the 
ground floor, the extensive owners’ suite 
and guest accommodations on the sec- 
ond, and the adaptability of the large 
patio to the delights of out-door living. | 
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Don't be a rotter, Farnsworth. 


The hero knew that Elsie was accustomed to riding in America’s 


. her father’s new Pierce-A\rrow. 


Eve eo 


AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR CAR 


finest motorzcar.. 








Picture and caption reproduced by courtesy of The New Yorker 











. « » why not ask 


HOME & FIELD2 


How well do you know HOME & FIELD and the many 
services it offers readers? How often do you avail 
yourself of its sincere and interested advice? We 
ask these questions because we want you to know that 
HOME & FIELD stands ready at all times to proffer 
timely and helpful information to home owners on 
any subject concerning the home, its construction, 
decoration and maintenance. Perhaps, right now, 
you are giving very serious consideration to some 
question of remodeling or decoration. Isn't it logical 
that HOME & FIELD with all its years of experience 
and knowledge should be your first source for con- 
sultation? Just tell us your particular problem and 
see how prompt and sincere we are in rendering 
advice and information. Address your inquiry to: 


readers service bureau 


HOME & FIELD 


572 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Designed by P. F. Watkeys, Architect 


This Fireplace does more 


than decorate a room .. it actually 


Circulates Heat 


HERE is a fireplace that you can and will really want to use. 
More than a mere decorative feature—the Heatilator has 
two characteristics that set it apart from most of the fireplaces 
now in use. First, it is guaranteed not to smoke. Then, it 
actually circulates the heat from the open fire. In every corner 
of the room, and even those adjoining, you feel a steady flow 
of even warmth. 


When early spring and cool fall days roll around you find, to 
your surprise, that the Heatilator provides a new source of 
comfort and enjoyment. In mild climates and for summer 
homes and camps it is the only heating equipment you will 


need. 
Build Any Style You Choose 


The Heatilator is built into your fireplace—out of sight and 
without limiting the general appearance of hearth or mantel. 
You can carry out any architectural scheme you like. It is a 
complete double-walled form for the masonry—designed on 
the same principle as the warm air furnace. Installation is easy 
with a saving in cost of firebrick, damper and smoke chamber. 
And the slight additional cost of a Heatilator Fireplace is offset 
many times by the actual saving in your fuel bills. 


Heatilator 











Fireplace 


Send the Coupon 


If you are planning to build a new 














rents return to 
fireplace along 
ir. 


Warm air rises 
—spreads over 
room. Air cur- 


fireplace or rebuild one that 
smokes and wastes heat, the 
coupon will bring you complete 
Heatilator details by return mail. 











HEATILATOR COMPANY 
521 E. Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I want to know more about the fireplace that cérculates heat. Send 
me free literature. (Please state for home or camp—new or old 
fireplace.) 
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Reflected Light From Hidden Sources 


ConTINuED From Pace 36 


installation can readily be designed to 
add both decorative and architectural 
beauty. There are certain errors to be 
avoided, however. First and foremost, 
care should be exercised not to place 
the cove too near the ceiling or it will 
be impossible to obtain good diffused 
illumination, Again, the cove should be 
“aimed” at the center of the ceiling. 
Often, in order to save initial expense, 
cove lighting is installed with recep- 
tacles and base lamps housed in a 
rough white plaster trough. In the be- 
ginning, the plaster reflects light satis- 
factorily, but with accumulation of dirt 
it soon loses its reflecting properties. 
Repainting then becomes necessary, 
since plaster cannot be cleaned. If re- 
flectors of mirror, prismatic glass or 
polished metal are used at the start, 
this difficulty is avoided. In planning 
the trough sufficient space must be pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the 
reflecting equipment in such a way that 
the lamps can be readily renewed and 
cleaned. 


NONE OF THE three cove installations 
illustrated involves extensive alterations, 
as each can be mounted or hung by 
means of small screw brackets at the 
back of the trough. The uniformity of 
brightness from fixtures of this type 
depends upon the spacing of the lamps, 
the depth of the box and the reflecting 
efficiency of the material inside of the 


trough. When the cove fixture is made 
of glass it is necessary to use some 
sort of diffusing glass to give the proper 
lighting intensity. White opal glass, 
now available in thin sheets, is excel- 
lent, and also a cased glass which has 
a thin layer of opal. 


A WIDE RANGE of materials and designs 
can be used for the cornices or panels 
which house this form of diffused light- 
ing. In many instances a simple metal 
framework is all that is needed. In one 
illustration on page 37 a wooden cor- 
nice (of course lined with some sort 
of reflecting material) has been used 
at the top of the several wall paper 
panels around the dining room. Such 
an arrangement gives excellent illumina- 
tion for a small room. The lights in 
this fixture are the same as those used 
for Christmas trees and their installa- 
tion is an extremely simple one. The 
other cove fixture illustrated has re- 
movable glass panels supported by a 
simple framework of metal. The tubular 
shaped bulb is used here. With the type 
of cove fixture illustrated on page 36 
the reflector may be made of steel 
throughout or with a face molding of 
bronze or aluminum. The lamps are the 
standard tubular type. If the units are 
short the wiring may be arranged for 
connection to a base receptacle or may 
be concealed inside the wall terminat- 
ing in the reflector. 


Winter Bouquets 


ContTINuED From Pace 38 


favorites which lend themselves both 
for summer beauty and for winter dry- 
ing. They, too, are the blenders of the 
garden. Many can be started from 
seeds, or bought in plants of blooming 
size. Statice, latifolia and incana, and 
gypsophila or baby’s breath bloom with 
delicate flowers like clouds. The gyp- 
sophila is offered in the double and 
single form in paniculata, and in Bris- 
tol Fairy as well. The finely shaped 
silvery foliage of artemisia Silver King 
has earned it the name of the “Ghost 
Plant.” It is without a rival in the 
blending of bouquets. This spring a 
new artemisia, Silver Beauty, is being 
introduced. More stocky in growth and 
with heavier branches, its lovely foliage 
will make attractive low clumps along 
the edges of the permanent garden. It 
also dries splendidly. 


OF MORE HARDY texture among the 
perennials is the globe thistle, echinops 
ritro, with full round heads of deep 
metallic blue. The well-known Chinese 
lantern, physalis francheti, while a per- 
ennial, may be handled as an annual if 
planted early. Its greedy root habits, 
however, banish it from the hardy 
border. Honesty, lunaria, a biennial, has 
no qualities of either leaf or flower to 
recommend its use there. It is valuable 
only for its seed pods when dr‘ed. 


A WEALTH OF interesting grasses offer 
summer beauty on the lawn, and later 
will contribute the soft blending of 
their colorings to bouquets indoors. 
Climbing vines, too, have their color- 
ful offerings in seed pods that cling 
when autumn comes. Bittersweet, celas- 


trus scandens, with its bright orange- 
red seeds, may be found in the fields 
twisting its way in full sun over fence 
or wall. Specimen plants, too, may be 
purchased from nurserymen’s collec- 
tions which have proved of blooming 
age and fertile. 


BACK ALONG THE shrub border in au- 
tumn masses of blue-black or red 
berries show the yield of spring’s gav 
flowering. The privets, ligustrum, and 
Indian currant, symphoricarpos, and 
burning bush, evonymus, with its varie- 
tal offerings—all are gay with fruits. 
Beauty berry, callicarpa purpurea, 
flings out its color on thickly studded 
branches. Black alder, listed as ilex ver- 
ticillata, should take its place there, 
too, as a gay substitute for the wild 
holly which nature societies and 
women’s clubs are trying to conserve. 


GRASSES, STRAWFLOWERS, EVERLASTINGS 
and celosia should be picked just before 
the full ripening, and globe thistle as 
soon as the head is well formed. Statice 
and baby’s breath are more lovely if 
allowed to come to full blooming. The 
Chinese lantern and honesty should 
also be fully developed, although like 
bittersweet, even when picked in the 
half-green state, the lantern plant, too, 
has a charm when small, and only 
tinged with orange. Honesty must be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before its 
outer seed sheaths can be rubbed free 
from its permanent shimmering mem-— 
brane. All these, and even the arte- 
misias, picked before flowering, should 
be dried in a cool, well-ventilated 


room, and in an inverted position. 
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HOW WE ANNOUNCED 
THE NOVELTIES IN 1933 
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* *& * FIVE STAR 
: , GARDEN NEWS 


he THE NEW PLANTS For 1934 GARDENS APPEAR 
pe IN FEBRUARY HOME & FIELD 
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or @ Gardeners put five stars on the February HOME & FIELD. For in the February issue 

od each year HOME & FIELD makes a full and complete announcement of the new plants 
which growers are offering for the coming season. New flowers, new plants available 
now for the first time to amateurs, are described and pictured in this important 
annual announcement which appears only in HOME & FIELD. ° 

“a @ To the gardener, novelties are the year’s five-star news. The new dahlias, the new 

* roses, the new chrysanthemums—new varieties in the hundred and one plant families 

are eagerly awaited by amateurs, anxious that their gardens shall show the new and 

, the unusual flowers. 

‘ @ Choosing the novelties requires a careful and exhaustive study. After watching 

d many of them in trial grounds during the spring, summer and fall, Mr. J. W. Johnston, 

: working with an advisory council composed of eminent horticulturists, makes up the 

: final selection. Unless it is authoritative, such a selection is worthless. And it is the 

; authoritative character of HOME & FIELD’S announcement which has given it prestige 

i and acceptance among both professional and amateur growers. 

” @ News always comes first with HOME & FIELD. New plants, new ways of using old 

: plants, are a constant invitation to gardeners to experiment and improve both their 

; planting lists and their garden design. Such interests lead to an eager scanning of the 

: growers’ advertisements which are the readers’ buying guide to what is new and 

enticing for their garden plans. For the advertisements, they know, are news. 

: 

’ 

| HOME & FIELD 


Oe 


572 Madison Avenue New York 
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A FINER FLAVOR ___ 


MRS. J. GARDNER COOLIDGE, I! 


OF BROOKLINE 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“Quality is just as important in cigarettes 
as in anything else. I prefer Camels because 
they are mild without being flat or sweetish,” 
says Mrs. Coolidge. “And I enjoy their full 
rich flavor—I never tire of their taste nor do 
they get on my nerves. Of course, I keep 
other brands in the house, too, in case 
some guest might want them, but I notice 
that Camels seem to be the general favorite.” 


People do not tire of the Camel flavor. 

Camels keep right on tasting so good 
because of their costlier tobaccos. They 
never make your nerves “jumpy,” always 
give you a cool, mild smoke that never tires 
your taste. 

Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be bought 
from 5¢ a pound to $1.00—but Camel pays 


the millions more thatinsure your enjoyment. 


a Mrs. J. Gardner Coolidge, 2nd divides 

her time charmingly between her se- 
renely spacious house in Brookline, 
Massachusetts and the Coolidge Island in 
Squam Lake. Her energy and enthusiasm 
are inexhaustible and besides closely su- 
pervising the education of her four 
children she gardens a great deal, plays 
badminton and tennis, swims and climbs 
mountains. She is devoted to dogs and 
raises dachshunds with great success. 
She loves yellows, browns, and greens. 
She gives charming dinners in her green 
paneled dining room, and her panned 
oysters in a tomato sauce are celebrated. 
She always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Compan} 











